new additions to the Schirmer 
catalog of outstanding 


Mixed Voices 


A-ME-RI-CA (from ‘West Side Story’) 
L. Bernstein (10697) 


APRIL—Fetler (LG779) 


CHORAL SELECTIONS (from ‘West Side Story” 
L. Bernstein (10703) 


CINDY —(Arr. Salli Terri) (LG736) 

THE CRICKET—Beetz (10575) 

THE CUCKOO CHORUS~— Yeh (10543) 

GLORIA Taylor (LG759) 

HE COULD ONLY SING A “C”—O'Hara (10623) . 
INVOCATION. Pfautsch (LG699) 

THE LAST QUARTER MOON—Winslow (LG742) . 


LET OUR GREAT SONG ARISE 
Harry R. Wilson (10646) 


LIZETTE—(Arr. Wheeler) (LG689) 

LORD OF MERCY Thomas Morley (10629) 
MOLLY, MY SISTER, AND | FELL OUT 
Rowley (LG693) 

THE MONKEY'S WEDDING—(Arr. Pisk) (LG766) . 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 
Jean Berger (10636) 

PRAISE (PSALM 117)—McHarris (10505) 


25 


25 


30 
25 


REGINA COELI (K.276)—W. A. Mozart (Four-part 
chorus of Mixed Voices and four solo voices with 
piano accompaniment) 15 


SCANDALIZE MY NAME—(Arr. Hall Johnson) 
(10608) 


SOMEWHERE (from “West Side Story”)— 
L. Bernstein (10702) 


YOU GOTTA CROSS THE RIVER WHEN YOU DIE 
(Negro Spiritual)—Davis (10601) 


Men’s Voices 
FOLLOW THE ROAD—Deacon (Deis) (10619) 
HOPAK—Mussorgsky (Davidson) (10639) 
AN IRISH IDYL—Sammond (10519) 


3 EAST 43rd STREET 


25 


25 


25 


25 


(MEN'S VOICES—Continved) 


STREETS OF LAREDO—(Arr. Ralph Hunter) 
(LG777) 


VIVA TUTTI—(Ed. Ralph Hunter) (LG778) 


Women’s Voices 


A-ME-RI-CA (from “West Side Story’) 

L. Bernstein (10700) 25 
HERE IS THY FOOTSTOOL—Pau! Creston 

(SSAA) (10637) 25 
SING ME A SONG—Vecchi (Harris) 

(SSAA) (LG741) 25 


SUNRISE—DiCapua (Sr. Elizabeth Parente) (SSAA 
with Violin obbligato and Solo voice with Piano 
and Pipe or Hammond Organ Accompaniment) 
(10641) 25 


Choral Collections 


1-2-3 SING (Folk Songs for Part Singing) 
(Arr. Alice Parker) (SAB) 


VOL. 1—Contents: The Blue-Tail Fly; Drill, Ye Tarriers, 
Drill; Shenandoah; The Riddle Song; High Barbary; Beaver 
Creek; Peter Gray; Joshua Fit de Battle; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot; Wayfaring Stranger; When Johnny Comes March 
ing Home; Oh, Susanna. With Guitar and Autoharp chords. 

15 
VOL. !1--Contents: Sourwood Mountain; Paddy On The 
Erie; De Camptown Races; John Riley; The Turtle Dove; 
Gypsy Davy; The Gundremar; A Capital Ship; Ol’ Ark’s 
a-Moverin’; Chester; Nobody Knows de Trouble | See; 
Case Jones. With Guitar and Autoharp chords 15 


TEENS IN TUNE—(Ed., Arr. R. Wadsworth) 

(SAT Cambiata B) 1.00 
20 songs which include Negro Spirituals, College 
Songs, English Carols, Sea Chanteys, Folk Songs, 
etc. 








SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE to choral 
directors on request for any of the new choral 
releases listed on this page. Please request 
your sample copies by giving the octavo 
number. 
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Van Cliburn, winner of the Moscow competition, 
at the Steinway with his mother, who was his first 
teacher (he began at age four). Mrs. Cliburn’s 
tribute to Steinway qualities is written below 


MM ei ty 
AlA ubdsy y 


The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 





CONN ANNOUNCES A ff COMPLETELY 


Cutaway view 
shows inside of 
new Conn “Tri-C” 
valve system. 











in the "Tei-C" sys 
from elimination of 
inside the valve. 
fuzz to cause 

















EW VALVE SYSTEM THAT 


Phe exclusive Conn “Tri-C” valve 


system automatically gives your per- 
formance a new, crisp, concise quality. 


Kach note in a slurred phrase, for 


example, is clearly defined . . . “pune- 
tuated” precisely. 

Those who fave tried this new valve 
system sav. ~ Nothing so important has 
happened to cornets and trumpets for 
decades. : 

Conn music technicians developed 
the “Tri-C” valve system after proving 
by unique test equipment that valve 
pistons when suddenly released will 
hounce as much as 56°¢ of their travel. 
(Most brands bounced more than 35‘: 
even when newly oiled!) This is why 
tones can lack clean-cut definition when 
music is played at fast tempo... be- 
cause piston bounce partially opens 
air passages that should be closed. No 
matter how fast you play with a new 
Conn “Tri-C” 
punctuated perfectly . . 


instrument, tones are 
. piston bounce 
is virtually eliminated. 

During their lengthy investigations. 
Conn music research men also dis- 
covered another failing of ordinary 
valve systems. Pieces of felt from 








piston recoil pads slough off and be- 
come mixed with oil and saliva to 
cause excessive wear and gumminess. 
So, in the new Conn “Tri-C” valve 
system they eliminated the inside 
felt. This keeps Conn’s exclusive 
Crvysteel pistons “clean as a whistle.” 
Makes them even faster and more 
responsive than ever before. 

Your Conn dealer invites you to 
discover the marvels of anew “Tri-( 
instrument for yourself. See him soon. 


Highspeed camera reveals the difference 


ORDINARY 


Test reveals that ordinary valve piston 
bounces four (sometimes six) times . 
the first two great enough to "ghost" 
the tone 


Test reveals that new “Tri-C" valve 
piston has but one little bounce...even 
when dry of oil. 





CONN 
CORPORATION 
Elkhart, Indiana 











An Exceptional Folio For The School Orchestra! 
... Employs The Widest Ran icipation 
oe Dinan ae + ay tar ten sey saane 











"1 
Rom -— 
ty MENC—1960, 1962. For your calendar 
here are the dates and convention cities 
for the next two biennial national con- 


ventions of the Music Educators Na- 


tional Conference: 
¥ March 18-22, 1960 Atlantic City, N.J. 
March 16-21, 1962 Chicago, Ill. 
The MENC State Presidents National 


. Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
(Quarto Size) two days in advance of the dates given 


above. 


oe BIENNIUM INTERIM MEETING. MENC 
by J. FREDERICK MULLER Board of Directors, NIMAC Executive 
Council and the presidents of the fed- 
a erated state music educators associations 
will convene for joint sessions and meet 
. . ings of the individual groups, August 
A truly varied collection of orchestral 24-26, at National Music Camp, Inter- 
compositions featuring practical arrange- lochen, Michigan. 
ments for the young orchestra .. . MUSICIANS WORKSHOPS to be held in 
: P ee conjunction with the 1959 National Con 
provides maximum individual and group vention of the American Symphony Or- 
— , chestra League are planned for the 
participation for every member of the second week of June. Sessions for youth 
school orchestra and encourages further orchestra members are scheduled for 
June 10 and 11 at Arizona State Uni 
progress. versity at Tempe. The adult workshops 
will be held at the Westward Ho Hotel 
in Phoenix, ASOL convention center. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION wi'l be the 

Vunstramentation theme of the clinic presented by the 
American Music Conference at the Mu- 

sic Industry Trade Show, June 23rd, in 
New York City. Featured speakers at 
CHIMES IN THE CHAPEL VIOLIN A the session will be Robert Pace of Teach 
VIOLIN B ers College, Columbia University; Van 

VIOLIN Cc (Viola 4) ett Lawler, executive secretary of 


WALTZ TIME SPECIAL VIOLIN (Easy) MEN( and Ted Korten, music retailer 


VIOLA from Longview, Wash neton. 


CELLO 

ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS saunas BASS THE TEACHER EDUCATION and Pro 
Ist FLUTE fessional Standards Commission will 
IVY HALLS MARCH ana HUT bold ie Fourth, Anneal, Katonel Coe 
Ist Bh CLARINET of mam as, June 3-26. The content of 
DREAM OF VIENNA WALTZ 2nd Bb CLARINET ee Gae Gk elkeal censhios Oat oon 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE stitute the’ problem of study. Thre 
N A HON pre-conference group ll hole neet 
PICKIN’ ON THE STARS BASSOON —_ yer ian ith hk - By 
ir? of State 


Ist Bh TRUMPET ference. They are the chairmen 
TEPS Commission, Student NEA Work 


RHUMBA LINDA reat Paw ynnae Conference and the National Reng 
tion of State Director of Teacher Edu 


2nd HORN IN F 
cation and Cert catior 


Ist HORN IN E 
STAGE COACH RIDE It HORN IN E> i 
BAND CONDUCTORS. The National 


TROMBONE AND BARITONE : ; . 
TWILIGHT TIME OVERTURE TUBA Sool asemmer at tie Crpheoraiiy of iat 
each summer at the University of Michi 
PERCUSSION gan has been scheduled this year for 
FIDDLE FASHION PIANO July 20-24. Featured will be the Univer 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) sity of Michigan Woodwind Quintet, 
the University Summer Session Band, 
the Wind Instrument Staff and a Wind 
Percussion Ensemble selected from mem 
bers of the All-State Band at Inter 
lochen National Music Camp. Details 
and a program may be obtained by writ 
EACH BOOK P ing the University of Michigan Bands, 
Harris Hall, University of Michigan, 


PIANO PART .... , pony Ts 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) ..... 





PENNINGTON COMPOSERS CONFER- 
" ENCE and Chamber Music Center is 
Send For FREE Violin A Part! scheduled for its fourteenth season 


August 16-30. This event provides an 











opportunity for young composers to 
TH 7 is} iG 3 MUSIC CORPOR ; Benen, | hear their music performed and to profit 
: FALE by the advice and criticism. Further in 
hd atthe formation may be secured from the 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19.N_ Y conference director, Alan Carter, chair 

man of the music department at Middle 

bury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


Pgent for Robbins Mus orporation * Lee Fent. ine * Miller Muy 
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Tablet arm 
slides down Triple-purpose plus! for the band session— 
when not secretarial work, the conference and for many other 


in use uses, the Clarin Reserve SEATER fills the bill 


New comfort—new luxury—new economy—this 
amazing all steel folding chair is indispensable for 
offices, schools, churches, hospitals, industrial 
institutions and all places where space saving counts. 


| — ‘ Use em... fold ‘em move ‘em wherever needed 


then fold and store in a minimum of space 

i] PROVE FOR YOURSELF WITHOUT OBLIGATION. SEND 
} COUPON OR LETTER FOR SAMPLE OF THE CLARIN 'TRIPLE- 

Guaranteed | : att , PurPOSE TABLET-ARM CHAIR ON 30 DAY FREE TRIAL 

for Hs 

10 | 


years 








Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 67, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill 


Without obligation, send SAMPLE of Clarin triple purpose 


chair 


é 


” 


MODEL 3417GGTA 


Firm name 
Street address 
City 


Individual’s name 


Pioneers in Seating for Institutions and Business. Established 1925 


wee eceeceseccesecescessesssesceseesces 


CLARIN Manufacturing Co.,4640W. Harr 
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NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION 
founded in 1954 now has members in 
every state in the union according to 
a release sent out in conjunction with 
the NOA fourth annual convention. The 
association helps the exchange of in- 
formation on all phases of opera produc- 
tion. Thus it hopes to spread operatic 
culture through more and better com- 
munity opera companies in all parts 
of the country. Daniel Harris of the 
Oberlin Conservatory faculty is Na- 
tional Opera Association president. 


CARILLONNEUR STAF NEES of St. 
Rombout’s Cathedral, Mechelan, Bel- 
gium, will give thirty-seven concerts on 
most of the major carillons in the 
United States and Canada. The first 
vale | concert in the tour was at St. Mar- 
‘yf 9 i tin’s Church in New York City on April 
26 and the tour will conclude in Luray, 
Virginia, on July 12. Mr. Nees’ appear- 
ances have been arranged by Wendell 
Westcott, carillonneur of Michigan 
State University. A copy of the com- 
plete itinerary is available from the 
office of the MENC, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





BACH ORGAN MUSIC will be featured 
° . . o a 4 Pe yee se 4. ) i 1o 
A rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality eR... -. Ras tots Poe. 
and interest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical fessor Russell H. Miles. The programs 
development is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental will be broadcast in the fall of 1959 on 
experience, rhythmic expression and social values. This is the a coast to coast basis through the fa 
first series to use color to indicate form and pattern of music cilities of the National Association of 
within the context of the song, and to score instrumental parts. Educational Broadcasters. 

y i al . ~ a] 'p , 
WO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Espe- potato —- Geer. a r 
cially valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the ateccsiie” of Washington Festival 
recordings set good examples, tonally and musically, for the Opera Company will be sponsored by 
children. Each follows the musical arrangement in the book. the Gcheel ef Mesic and the Divicion 
of Adult Education of the University 
of Washington, Seattle. Dr. Stanley 
Chapple will conduct the operas and be 
in charge of the company. Present plans 
call for August productions of Mozart's 
“The Impresario” and Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi.” 


eee 


eacher’s Editions for 

00 SYNAGOGUE MUSIC WORKSHOP has 
e First Six 8 ks been added to those for Catholic and 
the Series Protestant musicians during the summer 


+ 


Music Round the Town session at Eastman School of Music of 
. the University of Rochester. Scheduled 


Music Through the Year In a lie-flat plastic binding, the pupil’s from July 13 to July 17 the new Jewish 
sve wee book is interleaved with tinted pages section will be conducted by Eric Werner, 
Music Across Our which place specific teaching sugges- = a oe — ee et os 
: “— ‘ . - . Ss e Oo e rion Ycnoo o Pacrer 
Country tions and piano accompaniment imme- Music in New York City. 
diately opposite each song. Teacher's 
Voices of America Editions also contain a general section ORIENTAL ARTS and Cultures will be 
directed to the classroom teacher. This the seminar subject at the University 
Voices of the World gives the philosophy and organization of California’s Residence Conference 
ds Af of the series, the objectives of each book ( — &, ge gy ig oe 
Music Sounds Afar ‘ es wes atent % : week of July . e two-week perio 
and a wealth of musical information for beginning August 2 will be devoted to 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


~ 


AAAAAR 


Music Round the Clock 


AAA 


‘ 
ith 
= | 


the teacher, 

, , j Li various creative arts. Participants may 
I roudly We Sing Write for full information. register for as little as two days of the 
period. Interested persons may secure 

OL ETT PUBLISHING COMPANY more information from the University 
F L of California Extension, Los Angeles 24. 
1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, lilinois THE OLAF CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL 
SCHOOL opens June 29 for a ten-day 
period at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. Founded some _ twenty- 
, three years ago by the late F. Melius 
When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL Christiansen, the school, it is reported, 
has an alumni of nearly eight thousand 
choral directors, supervisors and teach- 
ers. Olaf Christiansen succeeded his 
illustrious father as conductor of the 
St. Olaf College Choir. Manager is Neil 
Kjos, 525 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 


THE MELODY FLUTE : 

4 4ku 4 4 SCHOLA CANTORUM members who ap- 
peared in the Radio City Music Hall 
“Glory of Easter” pageant this year 

A Real Musical Instrument Iwo Octave Range sang before as many people during 
their “four-a-day” stint as have heard 
the famed chorus live in all its per- 
formances from 1909 to 1959. 


p 4 Cl Method $1 HARMONICA SUMMER SCHOOL is to 
iano ccompaniment to assroom ethoc be held again at Worcester College of 
25 Oxford University, August 22 to 30, 1959 
Under the sponsorship of the Educational 
Department of M. Hohner, Ltd., the 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LA, BAe ee ee eee 


monica 














Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method $1 


Postage paid on orders over $5 Otherwise add 
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f t Enhance your programs 


4 with these exciting publications { ie 
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FOR BAND 


ALASKA OVERTURE LOOK FORWARD March 
STEPHEN JONES J. OLIVADOTI 


= Gay in theme, this attractive overture is a timely pro- 
gram item in honor of our 49th State. Features the 
Horns and a brilliant Cornet Solo. 

Full Band $7.00; Symphonic Band $9.50 Full Band $3.00; Symphonic Band $4.50 


THE MARCH OF THE HERALD THEME FROM CORNWALL 
HORATIO NICHOLLS, arr. Robert Leist JOHN CACAVAS 

A brilliant animated march opening with a stirring 

wt fanfare by the Cornets with an expressive and inter- 


esting trio. 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


impressions of THE PAINTED DESERT 
J. OLIVADOTI 


An inspiring and colorful tone picture suggested by the celebrated Painted Desert. 
Especially suited for young bands. Easy-to-play and a delight for the audience. 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.00 


A Tribute to our 50th State — CZARDAS D’AMOUR 
HAWAII STATE MARCH GASTON JEAN & M. SAINT PAUL, 
written by Hawaiian-born DAI-KEONG LEE arr. Floyd E. Werle 


This imaginative march depicts in glowing terms many Lenn , a ' 
Hawaiian folk melodies and has been a program high- A vivacious work with brilliant instrumental effects in- 
light wherever performed. cluding cadenzas for clarinet and flute. 


$1.50 — (Quick-Step March) Full Band $5.00; Dechert Band $7.50 
DEG Ss? DRE LEE NVA SLELMSE SA SONS PESOS SLAB SLANG PEL IIP ROR SEL 
yh 


ie of Mills TRI-SCORE Cision 


the most 4 ‘ Beautifully printed, Mills TRI-SCORE Editions combine — in one volume * the FULL SCORE * the PIANO 
SCORE - the CONDENSCORE of world famous compositions by the masters. Each Edition includes a de 

unusual ‘}, ‘tailed analysis by Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt os well as rare photographs and biographies of the composers. 
Condenscore conceived and edited by Emil Hilb. 


44 concepts ¥ Highly recommended for the — TEACHER « STUDENT e CONDUCTOR e PERFORMER 


in : Included in the Mills TRI-SCORE Edition, available individually, are 
Orchestra Scores Z e Beethoven — CORIOLAN e Mozart — SYMPHONY IN C y 
ever ; OVERTURE, Op. 62 d MAJOR (‘Jupiter’), K.551 $2.00 >> 
e Brahms — VARIATIONS ON A ¢ Tchaikowsky — ROMEO AND 
published! FT: THEME BY JOSEPH HAYDN, JULIET, Overture Fantasy . $1.70 
, ‘ Op. 56a ‘ 


’ 
A stately six-eight march for the young band, with 
excellent melodic appeal. 
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Folk-like melodies sparkle in this work of lyrical beauty, </' 
with effective counter-melodies. } 
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MGs , RA with additional Mills TRI-SCORE EDITIONS in preperation 
y a PATEL MT MLEL CLL IEE DAI LOA MEE A EADIE DARL PIII: ARG 
Mills Music, Inc. — Sole Selling Agents for W. PAXTON CO., LTD., of London — } 
are pleased to offer complimentary copies of the descriptive brochure — MUSIC ¥ 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Included are listings of over 60 attractive books fea- Music 
turing Children's Songs, Rhythmic Activities, Pageants, etc. — all recently im- 
ported from England. for 
[] Please send me, without charge, MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
ADDRESS Young Children 
CITY ZONE STATE 
Me}, 4-59 


Lai) es; 54 it) QPSAIN S545. tines PEAS ON Wr, ess WAAR + CAL Ie, ALA CEP: tp TIE ty 


\ 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 sroapway - NEW YORK 19,N. Y. yy (i 
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Rolland Flexipad 
Waller Endpin Rest 


SCHERL & ROTH, INC. 


1729 SUPERIOR AVENUE + CLEVELAND 14, O1 





OUR EXCLUSIVE 


REVOLUTIONARY FABRIC FOR 


CHOIR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 
WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 

OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR'S 


OUTLASTS MOST CONVENTIONAL TYPES 
OF MATERIALS, YET MODERATELY PRICED 


LET US TRADE IN YOUR OLD COWNS 
for this QUINTESSENCe OF BEAUTY 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, AND COLOR SWATCHES 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 
1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE HOLLYWOOD 38, : 


HOllywood 96339 





IN THE NEWS 
Seen) =: 


AMERICAN OPERA WORKSHOP. An 
addition to the 1959 summer activities 
of the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan, is the first season of the 
American Opera Workshop. Designed 
for singers, composers, librettists and 
those interested in drama production, 
the workshop is open to students of 
college age and above, and to teachers 
of music and drama. Plans call for the 
‘roduction of twenty American operas 
on forty-two nights of performance 
Managing director is Barre Hill; artistic 
director, A. Clyde Roller. Persons con- 
tributing one dollar or more to the 
scholarship fund for talented young 
musicians will receive a “golden ticket,” 
providing admission to all rehearsals 
and performances. 


MUSICIANS CLUB OF AMERICA, which 
provides a retirement home in Miami for 
older musicians, observed its twentieth 
anniversary on February 10, 1959. Guest 
of honor at the celebration was famed 
82-year-old composer-pianist Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. The national non-profit Musi- 
sicians Club is headed by Dr. Bertha 
Foster, dean emeritus of the University 
of Miami School of Music. 


THEODORE PRESSER MOVES its re 
tail store from the seventy-five year old 
Chestnut Street address in Philadelphia 
to Bryn Mawr on June 1, 1959. The mi- 
gration to the suburbs follows a move 
of the Presser executive offices made 
ten years ago. The new address is 
Presser Place and Lancaster Avenue, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


EDITORA MUSICAL MILLS, LTDA. in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, is the eighth branch 
office of Mills Music, Inc. Designed to 
service South America, the new firm 
will be headed by Enrique Lebendiger 
Other foreign offices of the corporation 
have been established in Toronto, Lon 
don, Madrid and Brussels. 


GAYLORD MUSIC LIBRARY, a gift of 
Mrs. Clifford A. Gaylord honoring her 
late husband, will be the next unit added 
to the music campus of Washington 
University in St. Louis. General Gay- 
lord was, until his death in 1952, a 
member of the Washington University 
Corporation. The building will contain 
a large reading room, a seminar room 
and a series of small listening rooms. 


PARSIFAL BELL TONES, called for by 
Wagner in his opera score, but never 
satisfactorily produced before, were in 
troduced by Leopold Stokowski in a per- 
formance by the Houston Symphony in 
March. The sounds developed by Schul- 
merich Carillons, Inc. at the request of 
Stokowski are the equivalent of those 
that would be produced by cast bells 
weighing approximately 600 tons. 


CULTURAL ARTS CENTER. Those ap 
pointed to the Advisory Committee for 
the projected National Cultural Arts 
Center in Washington, D.C. include 
MENC President Karl D. Ernst, director 
of music for the San Francisco Unified 
School District. The thirty-four-member 
group is composed of outstanding figures 
from the fields of music, dance, drama, 
poetry, recreation, religion, television and 
the fine arts. Robert W. Dowling, chair- 
man of the American National Theatre 
and Academy in New York, will serve 
as chairman of the committee. 
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YES! MANY EXTRA YEARS OF 
“ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE” — 

















Story & Clark 
school-studio pianos 
facilitate teaching and learning! 


Leading educators everywhere agree that piano lessons are 
an essential part of a good education — that they teach 
concentration, co-ordination, discipline and the pleasures 
of achievement, as well as yielding many other lifetime 
satisfactions 

But you know and we know that both piano-learning and 
piano-teaching require good instruments which retain their 
original touch and tone and that really excellent pianos 
are required, to stand up under the rigorous usage they get 


in schools and studios 


Schools require QUALITY pianos 


Technically, of course almost any kind of piano can be 


called a “school model’, and few school officials have the 
time to ‘dig out” the important differences. When school 
purchases are made on competitive bids, /ow price too often 
becomes the deciding factor. The result is that most school- 
studio pianos are built for price alone, are among the 
lowest-priced pianos on the market. Jn fact, some brands 
which boast certain features such as special back construc- 
tion, reinforced hammers, etc. in their standard model 


pianos, actually omit those features from their school pianos 


Is Story & Clark WRONG 
to build BETTER school pianos? 


Since school pianos must “take’” many times as much 
punishment as standard home models, Story & Clark has 
deliberately designed its famous School Pianos to even 
higher standards than its home models. Rather than being 
among the lowest-priced instruments in our line, they are 
the highest-priced and the extra dollars are spent on the 


inside. rather than the outside of the instruments 
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A few typical Story & Clark “extras” 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board — provides 
far better tone —helps keep piano in tune much 
longer — is GUARANTEED FOR 50 YEARS against 
cracking and splitting. 

Agraffes throughout the entire bass section, instead 
of plate pins. Agraffes provide a straight pull on 
each string — are one of the symbols of quality in 
fine pianos. 

Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. 
Reinforcing helps keep the hammers in original con- 
dition much longer—helps prevent them from 
“breaking down” in hard service. 

Hand-fitted actions — provide better “touch”, better 
tone, assure longer action-life. 

Hot lacquered finish means better appearance for 
many extra years. To our knowledge, no Story & 
Clark hot lacquer finish has ever chipped or cracked. 








Write for this 
VALUABLE free book 


This non-technical, interest- 
ing, 12-page book is readable 
and informative — will reduce 
your buying problems to their 
simplest elements. Be sure to ask for it. The 


coupon below is for your convenience. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department EF) 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Gentlemen 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me 


A copy of 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your 
Sc hool” 


Economical plans for financing school pianos 
Name 
Street 


City 











from Coast to Coast 


MASTER METHOD for BAND 
“The Builder of Champions” 


by Charles S. Peters Paul Yoder, Ed. 
60,000 in 6 months—over 60,000 young musicians learning the positive 
rhythm approach of the MASTER METHOD. That's the amazing record 
of this new book. 
Here is a method that is full of prize-winning ideas, winsome melodies 
and fundamentals—with a fabulous Full Conductor Score-Manual with 
“Tricks that Click” for championship building. 
Plan your band classes now with the MASTER METHOD, the true 
builder of champions. 

Parts Ea. $1.00 Cond. S<.-Man. $4.00 


Send for a sample cornet part today! 





The Krones’ Newest 
SONGS From the FOUR CORNERS 


Folk songs from around the world. Three-part 
with optional fourth-part for changing voices. 


Other Krone Favorites 


SONGS FOR FUN WITH DESCANTS 
SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 


Price $1.00 each 


Send for a complete listing! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
525 Busse Park Ridge, Illinois 


OUR THIRD BOOK OF DESCANTS 
INTERMEDIATE DESCANTS 
VERY EASY DESCANTS 








MUSIC FOR] JV [NG 
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A complete program for grades | through 6 that progres- 
sively broadens and deepens musical understanding. 
Music with universal child appeal promotes lasting 
growth, significant learning, and active enjoyment for 
every child. 


Hitt 
TEACHER'S BOOK AND TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE 


A Silver Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas - Atlanta 


Worth 
| ooking 


CONCERT TIME, a new Ginn and Com- 
pany publication, contains a dozen songs 
appropriate for concert use arranged 
for unchanged, changing and changed 
voices. Parts may be interchanged in 
a number of the songs and the use of 
repeated rhythmic and melodic figures, 
as well as canonic devices, keeps the 
parts simple yet interesting. Price $1.00. 


FOR ORGANISTS. “Organ Music for the 
Church Year,” recently released by the 
Augsburg Publishing House of Minne- 
apelis, is the work of G. Winston Cass- 
ler of the St. Olaf College music faculty. 
The volume contains some original com- 
positions and many improvisations on 
hymn tunes as developed by Cassler 
while serving as organist at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Northfield, Minne- 


ota, 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
Filmstrips with this title are new 
products of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2811 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11, Michigan. Individual filmstrips 
are: String Instruments, Woodwind In- 
struments, Brass Instruments, Percus- 
sion Instruments, Melodious Percussion 
Instruments and The Orchestra. The 
complete set of six filmstrips and six 
accompanying 33% records are priced 
at $51. An individual set is $8.95. 


MUSIC FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ER by Edna Gibson Buttelph has been 
published by the Bank Street College 
of Education, an_ institution which 
serves as a center for graduate training 
for teachers in the nursery—elementary 
years. This thirty page booklet costs 
7he and mey be secured from The Book- 
store, Banx Street College of Education, 
69 Bank Street, New York 14, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL BROCHURE. The Le- 
blane Corporation has recently produced 
a two-color folder which pictures and 
describes the contents of its educational 
catalog, including the educational aids 
of Daniel Bonade, clarinetist. The bro- 
chure lists texts and methods, charts, 
tests, records, clinical treatises and 
musical works and gives the prices. 


MARKS MUSIC CATALOG contains list- 
ings from accordion to vocal music and 
from rhythm band to miniature scores 
for study purposes. Copies may be se 
cured from Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, 136 West 52nd Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


FOR BRASS PLAYERS. “How to Take 
Care of Your Brass Instruments” is the 
title of a free folder now available from 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc. of 1119 North Main 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Following the 
suggestions included may add years of 
life to an instrument and save costly 
repair bills. 


CLARINET TRILL CHART, prepared by 
Lester Merkin is now available to band 
directors and instrumental teachers from 
Martin Freres dealers or from Martin 
Freres Woodwinds, 5 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. Designed as a visual aid 
in the classreom or rehearsal hall it is 
punched for stringing so that it may be 
hung up for reference. 
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“| can honestly say that the new ‘ARTLEY', without a doubt, is 
the finest flute in its price range and finer than most flutes in a 
much higher price bracket . . . it will take a student a long time 
to grow out of this flute... 1! would say that this medium price 
flute is far superior to the higher priced flutes of the past. This 
inexpensive ‘ARTLEY’ flute is better than the flutes | earned my 
living with not too many years ago. There is no doubt that a flute 
player has worked on this flute to make it what it is. . . it will 
make my teaching easier if my students have ‘ARTLEY’... .” 


EMIL NIOS!: 
Asst. 1st Flute and Solo Piccolo, 
Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 
(15 years) 
Solo Piccolo, Goldman Band (16 years) ARTLEY, INC., P.O. Box 741, Elkhart, Ind. 


Flutist to Lily Pons Please send me Artley Brochure 
NAME 
STREET 
ary IONE STATE 


YOUR DEALER 


Lhe (omplete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (334%) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,” has a fine sound. | 
highly recommend it for a/l phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras, It 
saves talking when you wish to describe tone, phrasing, 
dynamics, etc. Ross Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High 
School, San Jose, California. 


It has been a really exhilarating experience to use your excel 
lent recording, “The Complete Orchestra,” in my Music in the 
Humanities classes. Please send announcements of any other 
materials of this sort. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


WONDERFUL! Frankly, | was a bit skeptical that an album 
of records could be worth $45.00, but after listening to the 
records for about an hour I was most favorably impressed. Our 
budget is not set for this at the present time, but I most cer 
tainly plan to order “The Complete Orchestra” when we do 


receive our money near the end of the year. Philip L. Shields, 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK Dir. of Music, Culver Public Schools, Culver, Indiana. 


These records have been recorded, edited 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. 


PRICE OF ALBUM 845.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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The Division of Music 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SUMMER SESSION 1959 


June 8 to August 14 


Music training at Peabody is thorough, 
imaginative and professionally realistic 


Degree programs include AB, BS, BM, MA, MM, Ed.D, Ph.D. 
Majors in Music Education, Applied Music, Church Music, 
Theory and Composition, Musicology 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFERINGS INCLUDE 
Workshop in Band Techniques and Materials oe in Violin Literature and Techniques 


Clarence Sawhill, Director Sydney Harth, Clinician and Soloist 
June 15-19 July 23-25 


The Division of Music is a fully accredited member of 
National Association of Schools of Music 


For further information, address inquires to: 


C. B. Hunt, Jr., Head, Division of Music 


Box M, George Peabody College, Nashville 5, Tennessee 

















Dedicated to the superior training of American talent 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


David R. Robertson, director 


Course of study leading toward the 
Bachelor of Music degree, with majors in: 
performance 
composition 
music education 


sacred music 


Entire junior year at the 


Mozarteum, Salzburg, Austria 


as part of the regular program 


For information concerning the unique Oberlin program 


write to 


Mr. William A. Richardson 
Assistant Director of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Ithaca College School of Music 


SUMMER ... 1959 


MUSIC IN EUROPE . . . JULY lst-AUGUST 31... 
8 hours graduate or undergraduate credit 
Leader: Dr. John MacInnes—Musician and Historian 
Opening 2 weeks of Salzburg Festival and 2 weeks instruction at 
Mozarteum Summer Academy, Bayreuth, Holland, Munich, 
Verona and Stratford Festivals 
Conferences at American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, Chigi Acad- 
emy—Siena, Institute of Electronic Music—Cologne, St. Cecelia 
Academy—Rome, Dreilinden Conservatory—Lucerne. 
Opening week at Edinburgh Festival and one week instruction with the 
Music Faculty of Edinburgh University. 
Concerts, Operas, Seminars, Museums, Hotels, Meals, Tuition and KLM 
Air Transportation 
All Inclusive: $1490.00 
Write: Study Abroad 
250 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


or Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College 





WORKSHOPS IN ITHACA 
JUNE 23 thru JULY 3 


3 hours credit 
Elementary Music (Elementary Teachers or Music Specialists )—Celia 
Slocum and Staff 
General Music—Helene Wickstrom and Kathryn North 
Choral Music——Don Craig, Director 
Strings—Del Purga, Director 
Bands—Walter Beeler, Director 
Woodwind Repair—Don Wells—1 hour credit 
Audio-Visual Education—Edward Moy—1 hr. credit. 





SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 thru AUGUST 14 


8 hours credit 


Master Degree—In Service—Teacher Certification Programs. 


Write: Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College, 
for detailed information. 








24th Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP Enjoy a Musical Vacation 
BALL STATE 
EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE Mid America Music Camp 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY Muncie, Indiana 
For High School Students STATEWIDE BAND —Fred Ebbs 


University of lowa 


4 WEEKS ORCHESTRA— Willis Page 
$100.00 ALL EXPENSES Buffalo Symphony 


MAJORETTE CORPS—AI Stodden 

BAND & ORCHESTRA Fort Wayne, Indiana 

JUNE 14— JULY 11, 1959 

Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 July 19-26 $34.00 
Write 

James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 








Earl Dunn, Coordinator 

















VIOLIN COMPOSITION CONTEST. The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., announce 
the thirteenth annual nation-wide com- 
position contest under the auspices of 
that organization. The prize of $300 will 
be awarded the best violin solo, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied by piano, not 
to exceed ten minutes. Compositions 
must be submitted before November 1, 
1959, to the Friends of Harvey Gaul 
Contest, 315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


HARP CONTEST. First prize in the 
First International Harp Festival and 
Contest to be held September 10-24 in 
Jerusalem, Israel, is to be the new 
$3,500 “Princess Louise” grand concert 
harp, donated to the festival by Lyon 
& Healy. Other prizes range from $250 
to $2,000. The first three winners will 
also have an opportunity to play with 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
festival—-held in the city of David, the 
King who played the harp—will also 
feature harp recitals by some of the 
internationally renowned harpist mem- 
bers of the contest’s jury. 


MARION JORDALEN MEMORIAL in the 
form of a Music Student Aid Fund at 
Sacramento State College has been es- 
tablished “to help worthy students com- 
plete their music education.” Marion 
Jordalen, a member of MENC «iree 1937, 
passed away on February 3. Friends of 
Miss Jordalen are invited to send indi- 
vidual or group contributions in any 
amount to Guy West, Sacramento State 
College, 6000 J. Street, Sacramento. 


MRS. AMERICA CONTEST is being uti- 
lized by the Hammond Organ Company 
to promote interest in music in the 
home. The importance of music educa- 
tion for children will be emphasized 
through this much publicized event. 


MAURICE WEED was announced the 
winner of the Ernest Ostwald Memoria! 
Award for the best band composition 
of 1958 during the convention of the 
American Bandmasters Association in 
Miami, Florida during the first week in 
March. Weed, head of the music depart 
ment at Northern Illinois University 
in DeKalb, was honored for his “Intro 
duction and Scherzo for Band.” 


FLUTE SCHOLARSHIP. Artley, Inc. an 
nounces that applications are now being 
accepted for the 1959 Artley Scholarship 
in Flute. This expense-free scholarship 
is with Frederick 

Wilkins at the Chau- 

tauqua Summer 

School of Music, 

Chautauqua, New 

York, and is awarded 

in a competitive basis 

to advanced high 

school and college 

flutists. The award 

consists of round-trip 

transportation from 

any point in the con- 

tinental United States JANE TENER 

to Chautauqua, New 

York, room and board and all Chautau- 
qua School of Music fees. 1958 recipient 
was Miss Jane Tener of Ohio State 
University. Application forms and de- 
tails may be obtained from dealers or 
by writing Artley, Inc., Box 741, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Deadline for application is 
May 31, 1959. 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 


June 29-August 7 


-_— 
—_— 


WORKSHOPS 





Vocal Teachers july 7-13 + ey Musicians 
July 6-10 Symphonic Wind . String Teachers 


Ensemble July 27-31 —- Music Library 
July 20-24 Piano Teachers 


August 3-7 Theory and Composition Teachers 





ARRANGERS LABORATORY WORKSHOP (July 20-31) 


Television, radio and recording ensembles 
Practical work for <High school and college bands 
Dance bands and other combinations 


Specialists: Rayburn Wright, Everett Gates, Frederick Fennell, 
Richard Hill, Donald Hunsberger, Jan Blankenship 





FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 
Special study opportunities in undergraduate and graduate level applied music 
and classroom courses for professional advancement or refresher study. 





RESIDENCE HALLS 


—_— 
—_ 





For details of the Summer Session courses in Music Education, of the Three-week Institutes, 
and of the Workshops write Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 


PETER MENNIN, Director 


The Peabody, oldest privately endowed school of 
music in the United States, with its distinguished 
faculty of artist-teachers, offers complete training 
in all branches of music for the beginner or the 


advanced student. 


Concert Career * Composition * Opera * Musical 
Comedy * Church Music * Music Education 


The graduate program offers a Master’s degree in 
Church Music, Applied Music and Music Education 


Degrees offered: B. Mus., M. Mus., Certificate, 
Diploma. Academic Affiliation with The Johns 
Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 


SUMMER SESSION June 22 to July 31 


Write for Catalog: 
The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Member, National Association of Schools of Music, and Middle 


States Association of Colleges and Secondary Senools. 














millikin university 
school of music 


. 


decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fleids, 
theory and composition 


summer session, june 8—july 31, 1959 
graduate assistantships 


address dean harry b. welliver 








PUBLICATION AWARD CONTEST for 
1959 has been announced with the fol- 
lowing subjects: Woodwind Duet or 
Trio, Trumpet or Trombone Duet, String 
Duet or Trio, Anthem, Piano Teaching 
Piece and Violin Teaching Piece. Further 
information may be secured from the 
Composers Press, 1211 Ditmas Ave., 
Brooklyn 18, New York. 


ASCAP AWARDS to major symphony 
orchestras in America will be made by 
the Symphony and Concert Committee 
from a fund of $5,000 recently voted by 
the Society. The president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, Paul Cunningham, stated 
that it is hoped that these grants will 
further stimulate interest in our native 
composers in the symphony and concert 
field. Orchestras which have already 
received these awards are the Atlanta 
Symphony, the Baltimore Symphony, the 
Dallas Symphony, the Kansas City Phil 
harmonic and the National Symphony. 


THE LURIA SYMPHONIC COMPOSI- 
TION CONTEST conducted by the Indi 
ana University Music School, was won 
by Alfred Reed, a young New York 
composer. Mr. Reed’s prize of $1,000 was 
donated by the late Herbert B. Luria, 
president of the Luria Engineering 
Company. His winning composition, 
“Rhapsody for Viola and Orchestra,” 
will have its premiere performance May 
6 by the Indiana University Philhar 
monic Orchestra under the direction of 
Tibor Kozma. David Dawson, faculty 
member of the university will appear as 
soloist. Those receiving honorable men 
tion in the contest were Gene Gutsche, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota, Ramiro 
Cortes, Princeton, New Jersey, and Ned 
Rorem, New York City. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH FEIS—The annual 
Feis (Irish Cultural Festival), to be held 
at Hunter College in New York City 
June 21, 1959, will have 173 competitions 
including story telling, singing (both 
group and solo), dancing and all types 
of instrumental music including both the 
pedal and the Irish harp. Three prizes 
will be awarded in each competition. A 
complete syllabus of the Feis may be 
secured from the United Irish Counties 
Association of New York, Inc., 326 West 
48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DANCE BAND SCHOLARSHIPS, Fifteen 
full scholarships to the Dance Band 
Program of Camp Pacific in Carlsbad, 
California are available to high school 
boys. Music directors with deserving 
candidates for these Art Dedrick scholar- 
ships should contact Al Polhamus, Camp 
Pacific, Carlsbad, California 


SAXOPHONE ARTIST. Saxophonist Si- 
gurd Rascher conducted an informal re- 
ception after a recent concert in Town 
Hall. Included in Mr. Rascher’s 1959 
summer schedule is a two-week engage- 
ment at the Eastman School of Music, 
to give lectures on saxophone teaching 
methods, history and literature, and be 
guest soloist with the Eastman Cham 
her Orchestra under the direction of 
l'rederick Fennell 
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University of Toronto 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boyd Neel, Dean 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2-22 


Ettore Mazzoleni, Principal 


Special Teachers Course 
in the 


CARL ORFF METHOD 
"Music for Children 
DOREEN HALL, Instructor 


July 6-11 


Instruction in all branches of music at 


Canada's largest music school. 


For Information: |35 College Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ont. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, 
Church Music, Theory and Composition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these 
areas. Music Education plays a prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Divteion of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 




















STRATFORD 


FESTIVAL Canada 


LEV OBORIN 


Soviet pianist in his first North American appearance 


Senior Professor, Moscow Conservatory 
Chopin Prize, Stalin Prize 
People’s Artist-—"Russia’s finest pianist’ 


Member of Oistrakh, Knushevitsky, Oborin Trio 


in three weeks of 
MASTER CLASSES ¢ JULY 6-24, 1959 


For complete information: Louis Applebaum, Music Director 


Stratford Festival, Stratford Ontario, Canada 














UNIVERSITY OF HAWATI 


Summer Session Music Courses 


June 22 to July 31 
Music of The Far East 


Pacific and Asian Music in Education 
and other music courses and applied 


music. 


Write Dean of Summer Session 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
FOLDER M-! 
Dr. Daniels, 
Director 
Summer Sessions 


SUMMER STUDY SESSIONS 


b 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
1959 


June 29-August 7 
August 10-September 11 





Paul Christensen 
Robert Goldsand 
Susanne K. Langer 
Lionel Nowak 
Joseph Saetveit 


are among the eminent 
visiting faculty and will 
participate in the 


Round Table Conference 
July 13-July 17 
and the 


Four-Day Piano Festival 
July 14-July 17 


Comprehensive list of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in all areas 
of music; emphasis on graduate 
studies in Music Education leading 
to the degree of Master of Music 


and Certificate of Advanced Studies 
. 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1959 


. 
For further information write 
Director 
Box 200, School of Music 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 

















EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
A CHANGING COMMUNITY. Year- 


book. (Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of School Administrators), 
1959. $5.00. 


This is an important book, not only for 
superintendents and principals, but it 
is excellent reading for all members of 
school systems and communities as well. 

Probably it is safe to say that the 
principal theme of this publication is 
the role of the superintendent as com 
munity leader, We quote from the fore 
word in order to give in concise rorm 
the nature of the contents of the book: 

“The book shows vision in the first 
chapter when the many issues, made 
more complex by an ever-expanding com 
munity, are identified. The vision is 
broadened when the next two chapters, 
in a scholarly fashion and with pene 
trating insights, portray the whole so 
cial matrix of the commanity and its 
relationship to education. In fact, the 
second and third chapters treat the 
sociology of community life and form 
the base on which the whole book rests 
The remainder of the book portrays the 
superintendent of schools as a man who 
must have unusual understanding and 
comprehensive educational preparation 


if he is to wear the many coats sug 
gested by his job as community educa 
tional leader.” V.L. 


ORGAN AND CHORAL ASPECTS AND 
PROSPECTS. Edited by Max Hinrich- 
sen with a Foreword by John Dykes 
Bower. (New York: C, F. Peters Cor 
poration), 1958. 181 pp. $5.00 

This interesting book contains the texts 

of all talks presented at the 1957 Inter 

national Congress of Organists held in 

Lendon Yet it is more than that, for 

the compiler, Max Hinrichsen, includes 

additional articles, lists, and notes 

“intended as a service to our readers.” 

Among these are two chapters on Max 

Reger and a series of four excellent 

essays on Purcell. 

Organists and choir directors will find 
in this book a treasury of valuable in 
formation. There are sections on the 
relation of the organist to contemporary 
life, the role of contemporary compos! 
tion in the service of religious ceremony, 
teaching methods and materials, to 
gether with a number of papers on other 
topics of significance. The interest of 
the book is enhanced by twenty-seven 
plates of photos of well-known organ- 
ists and choirmasters and an important 
series of seventeen portraits of Henry 
Purcell. Three indexes enable one to 
quickly place his finger on important 
and pertinent information in connection 
with church musi 


MUSICAL SHORTHAND. By William 
Byrd. (Los Angeles: Wm. Byrd), 1958 
20 pp 

In the introduction to his manual Byrd 

Sa) “Real musical shorthand . doe 

not require special manuscript paper 

can be written about as fast as most 
music is played or sung, and can also 

be sight read—even transposed—-by a 
inger or instrumentalist at regular 

speed.” This describes what inventor 

Byrd has attempted to do with the 

system explained in this small mimeo 

graphed pamphlet At first glance it 
would appear that he has succeeded 





THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Founded in 1867 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 
ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
In Applied Music 


Students preparing for careers in Mu- 

sic Education and Therapy receive 

thorough training in applied music, 
theory, history and literature. 


CHORUS 


Lorna Cooke de Varon, Conductor 
OPERA 
Boris Goldovsky, Director 
ORCHESTRA 
Richard Burgin, Conductor 


lor information regarding admission 
and scholarships write 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


















University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





1959 SUMMER SESSION 





* Courses leading to bachelor's and 
master’s degrees, and D.Ed. degree 
with major in music education 

® Regular staff and visiting faculty 

* Concerts and recitals by University 
ensembles 

*® High School Music Camp (Band 
Session, June 21-July 3; Orchestra 
and Chorus Session, July 5-17). 

for further information write 


THEODORE KRATT, Deon 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon Stote Board of Higher Education 
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—TNDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Wilfred C. Bain, Dean 


aoeye 


AN INSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CAREERS IN MUSIC 


Music activities for the summer include: 
Music in American Schools (four two-week conferences on 


music education), beginning June 15; Indiana University 
High School Music Clinic (high school band, orchestra, Some of the artist-teachers and scholars on the distin- 
and chorus), July 4 through 12; School for High School guished faculty of 85 are: 
Solo Singers, July 12 through 18; Fred Waring Workshop Willi Apel, Joseph Battista, Hans Busch, Sidney Foster, 
June 7 through 12; Master Class Workshop in Piano, June Roy Harris, Dorothy Kelley, Tibor Kozma, Charles Kull 
15 through 26; Master Class Workshop in Voice, June 15 = man, Newell Long, Virginia MacWatters, Thurber Madi- 
through 26; Master Class Workshop in Strings, July 13 son, Dorothee Manski, Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, Frank 
through 17; Master Class Workshop in Woodwinds, July St. Leger, Mildred Parks, Maurice Shadley, Janos Starker, 
13 through July 17; Master Class Workshop in Brass, Jack Watson, Ede Zathureczky, and the members of the 
July 13 through 17; Master Class Workshop in Theory Berkshire String Quartet and the American Wind Quintet 
‘ , r oh 3 ve oO Ces O > ( *< 
ee Eee July = . “eer - shod oie “sap de ct pe , Over 220 courses in twelve different fields! 
fanon escaut and a broadway musica solo recitals and 
chamber music concerts by faculty, students, and guest 


irtists 


For full information please write Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 


This advertisement sponsored by Friends of Music, Indiana University. 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for Teachers 
Aunaunces 


* Graduate Fellowships 
in Music 


The stipend is $2,000 for the first year, $2,200 This expanded doctoral program is designed 
for the second, and $2,400 for the third, for the training of 
plus $400 a year for each dependent. 


Directors of Departments of Fine Arts and 


Instructors of Humanities 
Candidates must be graduates of a recog- 


nized college or university who have not had 
more than one semester of graduate study. 
Qualitative achievement in music appropriate Instructors of Music Theory and Composition 
to the proposed study must be demonstrated Instructors of Voice, Piano, Organ and. Or 
prior to matriculation. chestral Instruments 


Anplications should be filed before May 15, 1959 


Address: 
Dr. C. B. Hunt, Jr., Head, Division of Music, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Directors and Instructors of College Depart 
ments of Church Music 
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Minnesota 


SUMMER of 


SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


FIRST TERM . SECOND TERM 
June 15- July 18 July 20 - August 22 
More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 


with emphasis on 
ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 
Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION — 


For Bulletin writ 
Dean of Summer Session, 917 Johnston Hall 

















UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 














MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and application 


write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a@ member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 

















HARTT *: 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC M 





Pa ee 20 








In the matter of a few minutes time, 
the reviewer was able to grasp the fun- 
damentals of the system and to sight 
read and identify the songs used as 
examples. This was enough to be con- 
vincing as to the feasibility of Mr 
Byrd’s invention. How long it would 
take to become skillful in writing the 
symbols is another matter. 

The system is based on a few simple 
signs to represent the tones of the scale 
and the user must be able to identify 
sounds as steps or altered tones of the 
major scale to make the system work 
No bars are used and it would apparently 
take some real familiarity with the 
symbols before one could feel at home 
rhythmically with this device. Whether 
mu:ie educators will feel it worth the 
practice to learn the system will depend 
in part on the nature of their jobs. Byrd 
indicates how useful it would be for 
prof ssional musicians in the commer 
«al field—singers, arrangers, etc.—and 
a great deal of material in the pamph 
let is drawn from the list of “standards.” 
Yet the shorthand works as well for 
Liszt as for Loesser and someday you 
may be able to notate “The Bee” as fast 
as Jack Benny can play it. Mr. Byrd’s 
address in Los Angeles is 5623 Black 


welder Street. C.L.G. 


SING TROUBLE AWAY. By Lydia Fern 
Tallmadge and William H. Tallmadge. 
(New York: Teachers Library, Inc.), 
1957. 50 pp. $3.95. 

Here is a different song book for use 

with grade school children. Lydia Tall 

madge is consulting psychologist for 
the Tacoma, Washington Public Schools 
and her brother, William, a frequent 

MEJ contributor, is on the music faculty 

of the State University of New York 

College for Teachers at Buffalo. They 

have combined their interests and tal 

ents to develop a book that aims at 
guidance through music. 

The following from the book’s fore- 
word states their case well: 

“School song material in the past 
has dealt with such feelings as love, 
beauty, happiness and pleasant atti 
tudes. Expression of these, of course, is 
good, but such positive emotions are not 
the ones that cause children to have 
learning difficulties, trouble in getting 
along with teachers, peers, or parents, 
and numerous other adjustment prob 
lems. It is fear, guilt, anger and sorrow 
which trouble children and cause them 
later to trouble society 

“*Sing Trouble Away’ is a group of 
action songs for primary grade school 
children Each song is designed for 
use in normal classroom situations to 
bring out and relieve conflicts which 
all children have to a greater or lesset 
degree.” 

Some of the problems dealt with in 


this little volume are reluctance to 
come to school, over-aggression and 
shyness, daydreaming, sadness and 
jealousy. 

The plan of the book is to isolate 


a problem and present a brief psycho 
logical explanation for the feeling repre 
sented. Suggestions for using the musi 
cal material and things to do as follow 
up are given 

How successful this device will be 
in the hands of teachers with only a 
minimum of mental health training is 
a question that comes to mind. The 
authors, however, do not regard it as a 
cure-all, but offer it “only as one new 
tool to be used in preventing child 
ren’s everyday troubles from accumula 


ting into big problems.” c..G 


More “New Books” on page 91 


> 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. A foreign 
language phonograph for class use i 
now produced by the Califone Corpora 
tion. It is equipped with eight sets of 
high fidelity headphones each with a 
separate volume control and sanitary 


replaceable ear cushions. Price $179.50. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


William L. Crosten, Head 


Summer Session 


June 22—August 15 


Graduate study in 
Music and Music Education 
leading to the 
M.A., Ph.D., and Ed.D. degrees 


Distinguished faculty 


Excellent facilities 


Summer Feature: 


Mauséic 


directed by 
Dr. Wolfgang Kuhn 


For catalog and information 

write: 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
SUMMER PROGRAM 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 











Paul Christiansen 


Choral School 


SUMMER COURSES 
offered at 
Pacific Lutheran College 
Tacoma, Washington, June 22-27 
School Music Materials and Procedures, 
Madrigals Paul Fosso 
Richard Hoffland 


Conducting and Interpretation, Rehears 
al Techniques, Voice Testing and Anal 
ysis of Problems Paul J. Christiansen 


Church Choir 


1 Semester Hr. Undergraduate Credit 


lotal expense -S70 plus credit fee 
Chautauqua Choral Workshop 
of the School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Chautauqua, N.Y., July 6-August 16 
Paul J. Christiansen 


Richard Hoffland 


6 vraduate or undergraduate credit 





tdditional Information fram 


KURT WYCISK, Manager 


Cencerdia College Moorhead, Minn 





SUMMER 1959 


Workshops in Musie Education 


for music teachers and supervisors, 
classroom teachers and school administrators 


Louisiana State University 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA @ JUNE 22—JULY 3 


Oramay Welch, Coordinator 


University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO e JULY 6-17 


Roger Dexter Fee, Coordinator 


University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE @ JULY 6—24 


Lewis H. Niven, Coordinator 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA © AUGUST 3-14 


William G. Spencer, Coordinator 


These workshops provide specific and practical guidance in carrying 
out all phases of the school music program. They are conducted in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Music Education— since 


1885 a professional service of Silver Burdett Company. 


The workshops carry academic credit and offer ideal opportu- 
nities to combine professional study with enjoyable summer 
recreation. 

For full information, write to 


the respective workshop coordinators or 
Francis 8S. Fox, Director 


American Institute of Music Education 


Silver Burdett Company Morristown, New Jersey 














On to New York... jor the 


Robert Whitford 
1959 National 


Piano Teacher Convention 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, July 15, 16 
For all Piano Teaches Student ind Interested Persar Robert Whitford 


The entire Teacher Training Course of this Sixteenth National Convention, wi 
presented personally by Robert Whitford, Noied American Music Educator 


Plan Your Va m The Educational VW 


Write for a copy of the Convention Program. With it we shall send you 
mentary, Mr. Whitford’s celebrated essay, Piano Teaching Today 


Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
Woaorld R wehin Music and Muwic Edu 


Dept. E, 3010 N. W. 2nd Avenue Miami 37, Florida 
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Chicago Musical College 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
Six-week 
Summer Session 


June 29 to August 7, 1959 


A program of undergraduate and graduate studies in History, 
Literature, Theory, Composition, Music Education, and Applied. 


IN RESIDENCE THIS SUMMER 


Saul Dorfman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gombereg 
Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 


'T 


Robert Long 
Robert Reuter 
Richard Wenzlaff 


ind others 


Vrite for Summer bulletin 


APPLY EARLY 


430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 











MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Missoula, Montana 





1959 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 15 to AUGUST 21 


Two five-week sessions and 


special workshops 


High School Music ¢ amp 
AUGUST 2-14 


WORKSHOP IN 
MUSIC: EDUCATION 


AUGUST 2-14 


Olaf Christiansen 
Choral School 
PENN HALL 


Chambersburg, 
Penna. 


June 29-July 9 


Dr. Olaf C. Christiansen 
Gerhard Schroth Hazel Tkach 


Write for Workshop Brochure today! 


Neil A. Kjos, Mgr 
CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL SCHOOL 
525 Busse Park Ridge, Ill. 











Address Inquiries to 
Luther A. Richman, Dean 
School of Fine Arts 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 








UNIVERSITY OF 


Summer Youth Music School 


for Musical Teen-Agers 


AUGUST 16-29, 1959 


Department of Music, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 








Academic Church & Choir Gowns 


Mfg. Co. .. y 


American Book Company 

American Institute of Music 
Education 

Armstrong Company, Inc., W. T. 

Artley, Inc.. Harness 


Baldwin Piano Company 

Ball State Music Camp 

Bandland, Inc. 

Berntsen Brass and Aluminum 
Foundry 

Big 3 Music Corporation, The 

Bishop, Marceil G. 

Blessing Co., Inc., E. K. 

Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 

Boston Conservatory of Music 

Boston University School of Fine end 
Applied Arts 

Bruno & Sons, Inc., C 


Califone Corporation 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Musical College 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
Christiansen Choral School, Olaf 
Christiansen Choral School, Paul 
Clarin Manufacturing Company 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 
Conn Corporation 

Crest Records 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


Eastman School of Music 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc 
Elkan-Vogel, Inc 

Everett Piano Company 
Exposition Press 


Fischer, Inc., Carl 

Follett Publishing Company 
Foster Music Camp 

Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc 


George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


Hartt College of Music 
Haynes Co., Wm. S 
Holton & Co., Frank 


Indiana University, NET Film 
Service 

Indiana University, School of Music 

Ithaca College 


Keaton Music Typewriter Co 
Kitching & Co., Inc., B. F 
Kjos Music Co., Neil A 
Krauth and Benninghofen 


Leblanc Corporation, G 59, 61, 
Lewis and Clark College 

Lowrey Organ Co., The 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
Manhattan School of Music 

Marks Music Corporation, Edward B 
Melody Flute Co., The 
MENC 

Meyer's Music Company 
Millikin University School of Music 


79, 82, 88, 


83 


14 
87 
80 
10 
62 


23 
33 
85 


76 
20 
73 

6 
90 
86 
16 
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Mills Music, Inc. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 


Montana State University é IU Time for Vacation Planning! 


Moore Co., E. R. 

Music Education Record Corp. 

Music Minus One Records COME TO NEW YORK FOR 

Music Print Corporation 7 SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 

Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation 67 ‘ attend the 


Music Teachers National Association. 85 


Music Teachers Placement Service 86 , PETER J. WILHOUSKY 
New England Conservatory of Music. 18 : 1959 MASTER CLASS 


North American Philips Company 87 
Northwestern University School of IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Music ; 


Oberlin College : July 6-10 at the famous Carl Fischer Concert Hall 
Olds & Son, F. E 3s (air conditioned for your comfort} 


Peabody Conservatory of Music By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Seventh Annual Master Class in 
Peery Products Co. Choral Conducting in New York City. Here is your opportunity to attend one of 
Peterson Co., Thomas A the most enthusiastically received choral sessions in the country and while here 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. avail yourself of all the attractions of the great metropolis and its environs 


Peaster ' 5 Days — Fifteen Hours — 10 A.M.-1 P.M. — $30.00 


Radio Corporation of America Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians in the 


Rayner, Dalheim Company : field today . . . an authority on public school music, editor and arranger of choral 
Rogers Drums, Grossman. .45, 46, 47, literature, distinguished conductor of professional and amateur choruses. You will 
Ronald Press Company, The receive a tremendous amount of lasting inspiration and stimulation from working 
Royal Conservatory of Music with him 


J arsity . ‘ 
Rutgers University This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the summer of 


Saxony Clothes 1959. To be sure of a reservation, write at once and tell your friends to do so 


a | IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 
Schirmer, Inc., G Cover 2 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company. 84 How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing 
Selmer, Inc., H. & A 36, 65, 84 
Shawnee Press, Inc : 
Silver Burdett Company 
Stanford University How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him to the 
Steinway & Sons appropriate section 
Story & Clark Piano Company 
Strayline Products Company 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Summy-Birchard Publishing How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature 

Company , In addition, there'll be time to discuss your own poneae choral group problems 


How to make the students feel and understand the emotional significance and 
rhythmical structure of the composition. 


How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, to always 
produce a beautiful tone and develop clear and natural enunciation 


Syracuse University 
PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1959 MASTER CLASS 
165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Dept. 2 


Targ & Dinner, Inc 


Uniforms by Ostwald : Fill 
University of Chicago Press . 
University of Hawaii out this 
University of Minnesota ° ° | desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting 
University of New Hampshire é registration to be held July 6-10 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| Date 
| 
| 
University of Oregon | check (or Money Order) herewith 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


form and 


Vibrator Reed Company $30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions 


$10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person 
| I Wilhousky Master Class 


Ward Company, The C. E 
Wenger Music Equipment Co 
Whitford Publications, Robert NAME 


STREET AND NUMBER 





CITY ZONE STATE 





Lewis and (Clark College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


1 ' 1 
Summer Choral School 


JULY 20-25, 1959 


FOR COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL 
and CHURCH DIRECTORS 0 
\ 


Guest Conductor 














A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


JEST Eh HAIRSTON Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


assisted by 

L. STANLEY GLARUM Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 

Intensive Days of Choral Study Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 

= Drama and Dance courses leading to B. F. A 

degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


s T Fall Term 
go Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 21 
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a wood 


clarinet! 


For true woodwind tone there’s just no substitute for genuine grenadilla wood. That's one 
important reason educators everywhere have helped make modestly-priced Boosey & Haw kes 
Edgware the most popular clarinet in the world. Another is Boosey & Hawkes’ remarkable 
success in producing a clarinet of tonal beauty with a practical side. For Edgware’s famous 
resistance to abuse continues to prove it simply isn’t necessary to compromise tone by using 
wood substitutes in a student model. Give your students and your clarinet section the advan- 
tages of the true woodwind tone possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Recommend 


Boosey & Hawkes Edgware. Retail price of the Boosey & Hawkes Edgware (¢ larinet, 


grenadilla wood, with case... only $139.50. 


EDGWARE 


a 


a7 Se 
ol aN 
C. BRUNO & SON, INC, 160 w. s4tn st, New York 1, N.Y. oF 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd, Toronto (AAAA/AAM 





The Advancement 


of Music Edueation 


ARTICLE Il — OBJECT 


Its object shall be the advancement 
of music education. 


CREDIT for the growth of music education in 


roi 


\merica must be given to those individual musi 


teachers who are doing outstanding, thoroughly 


competent jobs and who are willing to share with others 


their thoughts and experiences for the improvement of 
the profession as a whole. The advancement of musi 
education, then, may be viewed as a process of improv 
as musicians and teachers and also of de 


h we are 


ing ourselves 
veloping responsibility to the profession of whi 
members 
The function of the Musi National Con 
] 


ference in this process 1s to give substantial backing and 


leclueators 


organizational assistance in accomplishing our goals. The 
which the 
largely from members who make their problems and suc 


ideas Conference has espoused have come 


cesses known to their colleagues through their profes 


sional organization by the simple process of taking part 


in the activities of the organization 


We do 


men’ im the sense that our 


“organizational! 
\lusi 


rtant 


not think of ourselves as being 


lovalties to the edu 


cators National Conference are more imp than 


upport the 
facilitates the 


our concern tor musi teaching itself. If we 


(Conference, it is because we believe that it 


which we are engaged, that it cal pertorm mn 


Worl k 


those functions which we ourselves are 
local 
forum, not where all worthwhile projects of the profes 
thinking of the 


ittention of all 


s¢ ale 


perlorming im oul communities. It is a national 


sion originate, but where the mature 


hest among u ia he brought to the 


Bi National Conferences] 
nevel le regarded as the sole 


music education in 


\lusic [Educators 


medium for the advance 
although numeri 


ment ot \merica. 


world 


greatest of its kind in the 
all other 


cally it is one of the 


ur field is a key one to avenci since we 


work at the grass roots with youth in their earliest musi 
experiences and have major responsibilities to the musi 
()ne of the most 


teaching professiot WNportant prof 


ducators 


Music Educators National Conference 
has performed is that of interpreting the role of must 
\merican Red 


League 3 the Association for Childhood 


sional services the 


education to sucl organizations as the 


Cross, The Junior 


various other organized 
groups of our society whose chief 


During World War Il, music educator 


in determin 


Education International, and 


interests le im area 
other than must 

orked closely with gover mental aycncn 
ing and implementing ways of utilizing music effectivels 


in the armed force 


(), ELVEN 


cooperative 


vreater significance is the maturing of a 


attitucl who 


toward other important group 


are primar concerned with thi development ol one 
culture. lor imstance, co 


L947 


Strick in 


other phase of music in ou 


operative agreements have been maintained since 


Federation of Musicians 
made through 
Schools of Music, th 

ociation and the American 


leacher Education. We welcome 


vith thr 


with the American 


accreditation have heen work 
\ssociation of 


National As 


National 
leachet 
ciation of Colleges for 
the opportunity to explore \merican Musicolos 
between the 


theorists and school must 


ical Soctrety the potential ol relation hips 


work of music historians of 
teachers. One of the most fruitful associations has bees 
Council 


that with the National Musi 
] 


Ford Foundation award 


under whose ausp! 
rants to youny compo 


» will write for high school performing group 


of the Conference are also taking active role 


tor Music [education ms the 


\le miber 


the International 


belief that music is a potent force in creating understand 


mamtamime One vill among peo le ot the 


! 
is well 


I t 
con iderable concern both 1 


ho mav be either one « 


Mamtammeg our identit 


dom © 


roftessional org 





vdministrator 
chool colt iils 


tated 


1 | 
MATLTY 


t meeting 


dimin ato 


: The future will demand of our citizens a moral 
fibre seldom required of any society. The complex and 
dificult problems which they will face require a strength 
of character and a set of values which give them the power 
and the courage to hold steadfastly to those ideals and spiri- 
tual concepts on which this nation was founded. We be- 
lieve that the school should play an important part in building 
spiritual values. We also believe that the school should do 
this in cooperation with the home, the church and other com-- 
munity organizations which have as their goal a service to 
children and youth. Since public education in the United 
States was established to help all citizens achieve the highest 
aspiration of man, the schools dare not falter in their respon- 
sibility 


American Association of School Administrators com- 
president, the Executive Committee, and = the 
staff, for selecting the creative arts as the general theme for 
the 1959 convention. We believe in a well-balanced school 
curriculum in which music, drama, painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and the like included side by side 
with other important subjects such as mathematics, history, 
lt is important that pupils, as a part of general 
educatic learn to app ate, to understand, to create, and 
to criticize with discrimination those products of the mind, 
the voice, the hand, and the body which give dignity to the 
person and exalt the spirit of man, 


and science. 


Review of this wide sphere of influence does not en 
courage a sense ot complacency nor cause us to be the 
elf-satisfied Rather, it 


practitioners ot a waning art 


the 


vhich we have engaged and delineates means by 


places In proper perspective some oft activities mn 


which 


tiv protession has vrown 


Neither the Musi 


the Journal, its official mouthpiece, is intended to 


Educators National Conference nor 
sell” 
the Conference to the public Both are agencies ot in 
formation and interpretation rather than promotion, and 
their most salable commodity is service to the music edu 
cation profession, and, through the profession itself, serv 
ice to the citizens whose sons and daughter we teach and 
influence 

\dvancement of the professional organization is made 
by broadening the vision and increasing the ambitions of 
the individual to excel in his profession through doing a 
better job. Good seems to spring from the Music Edu 
National Conference, not through direct action 
the but 
through the devoted participation ot 


cators 


nor by deliberately ballyhooing organization, 


rather men and 
women who are pulling each segment of the protession 
to high achievements 

Phere is no official party line to which one must sub 
scribe. There is instead an insistence upon professional 
competency, attitude and understanding which the indi 
vidual teacher will apply to himself in his milieu, each 


in his own way 


WILEY I HOUSEWRIGILT 


Salute to Hawaii 


Joint Meeting of the MENC Western Division 


Board of 
Board of Directors, Salt Lake City, March 21, 


Hatch, member tah Must 
Ormon Weight, UMEA vice 
LaVerne Odd, UMEA elementary 
William Douglas Merrill, chairman, All-( 
Mary Jensen, UMEA vice-president, elementary; Car 
Rinehart, president, Arizona MEA Madden, 
Music Industry Council Board of Gareth 
chairmat \ll-Conference Band; Jessie Perry, editor 
Joseph A. Graves, UMI president, 
Dale Blackburn, | MEA secretary 

MEA vice-president, band; Edrie Thomas, | 
dent, jumior high school; J. | lerry, member 
Marjorie Dickinson, editor, Nevada Notes; Dor 

ver, UMEA Board 

ted ft ff ; hit Vernot J 


1 


fandtng efit righ Harmon 


lucators As 


‘ sicle rt 


ociation Board; 


orchestra repre 
entative nierence 
Richard 
Directors 


sic Educator 


Stokes 


mem 


LeeMaster, vice-chairmat 
Max | Dalb 
secretary MI N¢ ° 
\lex H 
Holmes 
Kat 


pre sident 


59 Salt Lake 
UMEA president 


| Freeburg 


City Convention ¢ 
Vanett Lawler 
president, ME N¢ 

Wester! first vice 

second vice-president and 


Hawai MEA 


ommittee ; 
executive 

Western Divisior 
president Robert 
president-elect 


/immermat 
Edward 
\Winters 


ident Darrell S 


MEA 


Utah Music 
1959 


Directors and the Educators Association 
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Quality Teaching Is Our 


Answer 


KARL D. ERNST 


President of the Music Educators National Conference 


NG the educational dilemma which has been 


raised by the race for control of outer space, a num 
ber of approaches have been followed by those intet1 


he has 


arts stressed, thi 


ested in education status been ce 


fended, the 


MUSIC quo 


values of the entrance 
requirements of colleges questioned and the length of the 
school day examined 

| have selected an approach which has not received 
which 


some others but one is @X 


problem. It 


as much attention as 


tremely pertinent to the has an unportant 


advantage over the others because it is a very personal 


] 


one, and we can do more than just raise our blood pres 


of us can actually do some 


one hundred 


sure in discussing it. ach one 


thing about 1t. In tact, we are per cent r 


sponsible. I refer to quality teaching 
along these lines by a report of the 
Kducational Policies 
/ linerican i:du 


great emphasis made for improvement of teaching 


| was stimulated 


; 


ommussion, Jue Contemporar 


ition,’ in which there 1 
It lists 


are important to quality teaching 


( hall node 


some principles which 
| have paraphrased the first three, 


lo them | | ive added Toul 


which are particularly 
appropriate to our own field 


others 


1. The quality teacher understands the purposes of 
American education and the way in which his teaching 
contributes to those purposes. 
teachers we are in a y demanding field 


skills, 


, 
SSlon at 


\S must 
It requires much time to retam or 


to find worthwhile new music, and to 


p> riormance 


ittend prot 


and Sometimes we tend toward narrow 


idmunistrators are often skeptical 


Lhey have developed i tereotyped 


Intere ‘ | hool 
about group 


sic Te ichet 


applying tor ition some years 
mace F ! 


1 po 
ul preparation for the interview 


1 
throw1 compicete on my 


guard when the first question 


from my prospective employer was “To what 


subscribe 7” Here was a. superintendent 


MMYvAZiIN 


do you who 


wanted to make certain that he employed a music teachet 


whose interests would include not only music, but the rest 


chool and the larger community as well 


to understand the strength 


itor toda C dur 


important that we try 


pomts of vie 
the total 


d onl i educational 


] Is { 
tramewo . are put Chools ol 


up n the 
full 


hetter wor n all areas, we must see our subject n 


We do music education a vreat di 
selfish, irresponsible and immature solu 


We m wot act like the politicall 


man Ww wi in general tor 


perspective ervice 
when Wwe propo ‘ 


tions of problem 


motivated ¢ lowe 


but wh sists that all reductions of 


trons he made 1 


taxes appropria 


ome otl ae! ssman’ listrict 


In summarizing make certain that 


thi pont, we 


a good understa purposes and prob 
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that our own | 


When we 


and 


lems of education, and program is views 


I a proper relationship make demands, the 


should he reasonable well conceived 


2. The quality teacher has both a liberal education 


and a knowledge in depth of the field in which he 
teaches. 


Part of this education through 


but 


conn our tramiunyg 


as undergraduates this is only the beginning. It 


does not matter whether the program leading to the 


degree is four, five or six vears, the need for gre 


depth and bre idth of training never end 
there 


must be continued growth 


Li v/ ‘ i 7) 
No college or 

teachers we 
tandare 

wk. Iti 
ought to 
do, it ts 


further 

unlikely that our 
their full « ipacit ot pertormal 
isc our um 


trank I) 


ator artich \re \¢ 


listening \ndrea 


arti 


qualitie mack 


3. The quality teacher keeps abreast of knowledge in 
his field and of developments in teaching materials and 
techniques which will help improve his performance. 


oul 





information about composers over a haphazard back 
round of ¢ xcerpts of that same COMPO rs TES, SNe 
lecturing about the personal lives ot composers, drill 
from beginning to 
ditt 


oF ab 


ithout purpose, rehearsing always 


en selection without regard to the more 
verbally, spelling 


syllable p 


taff and in general doing things which lead 


reading 


to tackle the heart of a problem. We may 
a choral group that they 
atter 


rt to get at the cause of the flatting and 


members of 


can go on month month, with 


a score before class, knowing that it 


al for many week and preterring to 


a proper interpretation as we go along 

ible to discern when we are unprepared, and 
ot perform effectively for the conductor who 
reason tot 
should the. 


rehearsed 


I his Is one 

wor reading habits of many groups. Why 
the first tun will be 
It is important to study beforehand the must 

When 


well to look for the original 


know what he vants 


when the must 


hearse, and to edit parts carefully 

are used, it} 
rder to make comparisons and perhaps needed 
original Wi 


ay ailable : 


in keeping with the need to 


they are making every 


all of the 


when 


rehearsal time to the 


’ 
not more time we need for music, but 


time we already have 


enough the importance of caretul 
We need to plan for the year’s work 


best 


LIsht 
music ot 
This ts 


do haphazardly over the counter of 


tudents vet a balance of the 


various periods of music history 


nvle Saturday morning 


4. The quality teacher clarifies for himself continu- 
ally the objectives of music education. 


What am | 
What 


elve Tool each clas 


Where 


I road by which to get there 


1 
tis! is} out 


Wen 


to accomplish am | trying to lead 
otten lie Iptul to ret. tat 
Whe 


unaware 


me a group tt 


in order to hear the entire ensemble 


close to the pertormers, we are 


etfect. The same technique should be applied 


hing This can be done b i caretul personal 


from time to time, or by inviting some quali 


to observe us and to make constructive criti 


range objectives which apply m genera 


} 


t¢ iching nel hort range «one for each 


1 


one booged down with the 


| Increasing|l\ 
looks at the 
to have to le explicit 


will have 


ill detadl mil to re t 
poual oli throug! 


larger issues 


} 


boare education 


riculum, we are 


pomy 


ur objective incl we to bring theory 


practice into sharper focus. It ts not enough to quot 


oft repeated cliches of how “music mmproves the 


pirit, the body helps us to understand peopl 
world 


experiences in discipline.” [/i was the last 


helps us to understand history,” and 


in mind as we taught 


tatements which have bee 


ve become platitudimous 
objective 


ad toward these 


lime iw unportant today Wi 


cannot justify time in the crowded curriculum unless it ts 
used well 

In considering objectives we should emphasize music 
Music 
contribution it can make to a child’s education 


as an art should be taught primarily for the 
speciin 
Phe new Basic Concepts in Music Education, publication 
of the National Society for the Study of Education in co 


with thee MEN¢ this \nd 


trangely, it is the brilliant writing by the scholars from 


operation takes very cleat 
the disciplines of psychology, philosophy, and soc tology 
which points this up 

lin the tended to stress 


the ways in which music can assist in developing concepts 


past several decades we have 
in the social studies, the language arts and in other r¢ 
lated fields. During the early days of the stress on integra 
ton im the elementary curriculum, a skeptical colleaguc 
remarked that they 
Carry Me To Old Virginny” 
tion unit. The singing of “Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star” 
will not lead a child toward a better understanding and 


one of these days would include 


Back in the transporta 


appreciation of outer space! 

ur elementary song books have been pointed toward 
correlation and integration, I do not mean to imply that 
such relationships are not important, but we must not 
sight of the fact that first of all, music should be 
taught would 
still be 


it had no possibilities for correlation 


lose 
as one of the great arts of our culture. It 
an important part of the curriculum, even though 
These relationships 


vith other fields, when they are valid, are added dividends 


5. The quality teacher discovers the heart of music 
and emphasizes it in every class. 


Che literature of our profession is filled with references 


to this point. Charles Gary an editorial m the 


(May 


must be 


writes in 


Tennessee Musician 1958 ) 


that our 
worthwhile. It is not hard to show that music is as 
other subject in the 
usefulness in 


The thing we concerned about is musk 
offerings are 
valuable as any curriculum im terms of pet 
school life and contribution 


objectives are being met. But con 


nal happiness, alter 
citizenship, when its true 
itsell 

said that if 
student knew 
would be less opposition to accepting 


ntration on preparation tor pertormance does not in 
e the attainment of these 

school credit in music 
there 


objectives Let he 
alwavs meant that 
omething about musi 


t for [college] entrance 


Stanley Chapple writes in a recent article in the J/usi 


educators Journal 


Music has an entertainment value—let’s face it. But we 
that we do not confuse the 
entertamment quality as being the 
education and musik 
During the rehearsal you can teacl 
your band so much if you know 
the plavers are, in effect, learning music the whol 
it as the important aspect of conducting—the rehearsal 
technique to dissect the music and show it to the 
orchestra without much verbal explanation So often I 
hear my own conducting students say to an orchestra, “I 
um would play louder there 
performers will ask “why. 


must 
issue and think of the 
most important 
pertormance 


be very sure 


ispect of music, 
THUS 
your orchestra, your 

that 
lo me 


chorus, or your ores well 
tin 
ma st 
know ing how 
very 
wish 


One day | hope some ot these 


Maver 
Music Educators 


l‘rancis in the Gophe Vs Votes of the 


\linnesota \ssociation writes 


The by pre ducts of musi education, cited 
ulherent to maintain musk 


not present 


trequently, are not 
value 
Those who seek to re-establish a hard core 
view with alarm what has called 
Music teachers have, unfortunatels 
otten been enticed or coerced into the lesser tents and have thereby 
substituted baser values for those inherent tn the art 
their art m the les t 


in the curriculum if an intrinsic 


disciplinary studies been 


the educational sideshow 


thus placing 


category, subject to the same criticism 
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Howard Hanson in the Kansas Musi 
We must not 
Any sensitive 


a great or 


divide music into appreciation vs. participatior 
n who has taken part in the performanc« 
under an inspired conductor has had not only 
experience which could not have 

irs of study the history of the composer 


rm in wi h \ wr of the ige il Vii c 


musicia! 
itor10 F 
in aesthetic but a_ spiritual 
hee | 1 


achieved by ve of 


lives 


Hlow long has it been since a student of ours made us 
feel that had 


It is not enough 


we inspired him in this way? 


to lata about composers and 
s necessary to help our students feel 
of the 
wut the techniques of accom 
than teach skills. We 
as they 


curriculum 


recite ¢ 
history. It i 


expressive and commut 


much to learn a 
i” this must 


licative powel! MUSIC 


ave 


do more 


make yupils expericn MUSIC 


aluating the 
students are engaged in 


6. The quality teacher is flexible enough to adapt 
himself and his teaching to changing conditions. 


easy to resist chan ake a one hundred 


to democrat 
1 afi | to 


ipproach, Cl v MASI 


the in 


Y fe nsive 


mature are defensive ane ar 


accept or to imitiate change 


proposes certain changes in 


academically talented students 
the pl 


ot education to examine 
twenty 


the 


] 
aetensive and Ist 


percent of the eraduating 


have taken the proper cour 


reports 


AY WORK toward a longet hool day « 


Wen 


WISI cf 


lay need to experiment with a 
Phi 


our strugeyle 


periods 
r sone need not 


to 


murses mean 
h ivé 
ul) 


oul 


them 


accepted defeat in 
ized ' 


for credit along with other 


better to have the 
three 


condary curri 


equal 
tudent in 


times a week 
ulum | tucdied 


some experts have propo ed changes 1n 
ot typing classe x 
periods 


Others have sugvestecd 
for home economics and indu 
arts far more profitable than five 


We report 


from the ] xpermment il Study on the Utilization of statt 


single 


periods per week should study carefully the 


vhich have been made by Lloyd rump of the University 
of Illinois uch 
of scheduling in the 


We 


1 ] 
enera 


There is n hope here for a new pattern 


SCC ondat y Ss hool 


should he willing to experiment with new type 
the chool 
part of general education wh 
of boy 
eight ? to 
stu 
both vocal and instrumental experienc 
limited to one or the other. Vocal and instru 
mental teachers 


of 
musi rograms at econdary level 
Ame rican 


We 


scheduling o that 


mayority 


ven of need 


bility in our musi 
iv¢ 
i 


and not 


must work together toward common end 


Russell Morgan wrote 


Nii PCalize 


1,1 
addition t 
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Ri view WI ites : 


ature, musical history, and the ’ la 
whose obvious delight in musi contagious. When 
vision for the welfare of students is made. then 
truthfully that we are adequately providing 
all America’s young people. It is not a 
for those now in our music but 
the others who will me the great 
truly musical America 


be 
PC TIN 


Wwe 4 | 

music educatior 
doing 

the need 


questior Of 


classes answering 


bec« 


7. The quality teacher exhibits enthu 
cerity, and a genuine love for music. 
De Forrest Gay in the 
lssociation News says it is uy 


a little more ourselves, to turn the heat full on 


] 
Cl 


sSomeon 
se used the metaphor ‘“‘t icato of 


” We need to be 


“rosin on the bow 


spirit 


May succeed Science 


ol the 


asa 
arts, 
be 
Phe 
It is 


counts, 


for they are 


imbued with the same spirit 


music teacher 
not so mucl 
but it is our 
demonstrates our ¢ 


It is quite po thle for 


ults of quality teaching 


Do my pupils see! 
school 
Put ls ya 
school 


pupil ai 


of 
outside of 
Dowm 


oT 


vanced instruction, 
Have Vlad 
he 


j y 


edi 


In interviewing 


tions, it is this intar 
the 


prog! 


sarily 
the 


appeal 
ital 


in 
ne re 
neverthel 
ucce¢ as 
amount ot tram 

vill compet ite for it. The ver 
that we should be the most inspired 
in the busine 

contribute 


the 


action 


musk 


and to enricl 


mer 
munity, if ou 
loudly as our word 

the value 
can take pride not only i 
| the larg 


duecation 


explanations of 


make wu 


the 


ty lea hit 


N itional 


‘| it ! 

ums up wl 
without a foundation 
heat upon that house 
built 


\nother mat 


undation upos 





eflections from Atlantic City 


Paragraphs about the Meeting of the American Association of 


School Administrators in Atlantic City, February 14-18, 1959 


the concert administrators were 

Phat I liked and understood.” 

‘Painting the Sound” was the general theme which 
Howard Hanson gave to his presentation. Certainly it 
vas a striking example of music performed brilliantly, 
f appropriate commentary by the conductor about the 
usic and its place in history, and of history and music 
as creative expression involving style, emotional expres 


sion, motion, form and color 


“The Philadelphia All-City Choir of two hundred 
tudents was especially well received at the third general 
ession on Sunday morning, Februar 5. The program, 
under the excellent leadership of [:leanor Tipton, was 
particularly appropriate for the Sunday morning service 
\dministrators were quite aware of the fact that the 
tudents had been up at a very early hour on that Sun 
lay morning in order to make the bus trip from Phila 


\tlantic City 


educators trom many rts ot the country 
and attended the discussions cde 


There were five 


MNo one could be less than deeply impressed to be at 


entrance doors of these group discussions and watcl 


nistrators with their A ASA badges going into the 





Van Cliburn and a glimpse of the audience which packed the huge Municipal Auditorium in Atlantic City for the 
final program of the 1959 convention of the American Association of School Administrators 
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meetings for the purpose of having some of their ques 


tions answered about the music programs in the schools 


“ \imong the administrators who were in charge of the 


old 


onrerence 


ust 
Musi 
who | 


school Veal’ 


education meetings were 
National | 


and are 


MIEN¢ 


many 
educators 
working during the 
1959, 1960. 1961 


ave worked current 


on and 


conventions 


“Benjamin Willis, 


cago, presided at a 


Chi 
Ways to Help 
}e More Competent in Music.” Mr. Willis 


1953 Division conven 


superintendent of schools of 


meeting ~ Some 


Onl 
leachers to 
leastern 


was the chairman of th 


tion committee in Buffalo, when he was superintendent 


He is 


convention 


the 
May 
na 


of schools in Buffalo the chairman of 


North ¢ ] 


entral committee in 
of this vear, 


Division 
again in 1962 when the 


held in Chicago 


will serve 


MEN¢ 


and 


tional meeting of will be 


“I< llis 


chaired the 


\nge les, 
Makes Music 


Schools.” 


Jarvis, superintendent of schools, Los 
‘A Program ‘That 
i Part of the Common Learnings in the Public 


Nii 


. i 
e remembered tot! 


meeting on 
educator himself, will always 
his staff con 


| Os \ngeles 


Jarvis, a former mus 


1958, when he and 
much to the ance of the 


\IEEN¢ 


tributed so signifi 


meeting ot 


/ \lso \ASA 


superinte ndent of schools 


for the meeting on Common Learnings 
it elect I 
Paul, Mu 


peal this 


rrest onner, 


1 


nesota, prepared it oughttul 


paper 
of the JoURNAI 


ssl 


Roanoke, 
What Con 
Mi 
education 
1); 


schools 1 


nt ot 
meeting on 
in Music Iedue 


for musi 


ition.” 


ble duty 


doing de 


as general the Soutl 
\pril 
program Was an administrator who has 


William | amers, 


Prubdv 


chairman ot ern 
if held in Roanoke in 

(On Sallie 
friend for many 


MEN¢ 
] 


superintende nt ol 


been an ars 


el | hools 


MENG 


assistant \Milwaukee 


Mi 


convention 


directing chairman of the 


1942 


lamers was the 


committee in Milwaukee in 


“To these administrators as well as to other adminis 


trators who participated in the group discussions, musi 


lation for their con 


them 
a well balanced and purposetul program in 
‘What we need 
opportunity 


and 


educators expressed grateful appre 


tributions and for the stand taken by all of 


on behalf of 


strong 


music education to do is to get together 


with our administrators” 


Atlantic City 


1] 
at every possibit 


was heard over over again in vhen 


music educators came together 


ae Bir 


entered wholeheart dly 


\ssociated Exhibitors of the AASA and 
into the spirit of the 
arts 1] 

Richard ( 


NEA 
of the 
Asso 
We be 
convention “Creative 


and we have 


then 


meeting on the creative i president of the 
exhibitors, 


the 


ciated Chapman, said 


lieve ,that theme of your \rt 


Kducation’ 1s most appropriate, joined 


with vou to bring something of its meaning nto 


oul 


( xhibits F 


/lIn additior the thenic 


vention through 


arrying out 


ucational 
sociated | 
1959 Ameri 


exhibits, the 
exhibi ) ld, tl \ 
mously voted stow thi 
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friends of the 


administrators 


1962 


Eleanor Tipton directs the All-Philadelphia Senior High School 
Choir of 200 voices at the Sunday general session of the AASA 
meeting. 


Panel Group: “Some Ways To Help Teachers To Be More Compe- 
tent in Music.” Seated—Gladys Tipton, professor, Department 
of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 
Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
Louis G. Wersen, director of music education, Philadelphia 
Public Schools, member MENC Executive Committee. Standing 
left to right—George C, Timmons, Jr., superintendent, Washing 
ton County Joint School District No. 57, Portland, Ore.; William 
R. Fisher, professor, Department of Education, State Teachers 
College, Lowell, Mass.; Mary R. Tolbert, assistant professor, 
Ohio State University, MENC second vice-president; H. J 
Kramer, superintendent of schools, Aberdeen, Wash 


Program of Music Education in 
Schools.” Seated left to right— 
superintendent of schools, Mil- 
chairman, Music Education De 
MENC first vice-president 


Panel Group: “A Balanced 
Elementary and Secondary 
William M. Lamers, assistant 
waukee; William B. McBride, 
partment, Ohio State University, 
T. Edward Rutter, superintendent Radnor Township Schools, 
Wayne, Pa.; C. Taylor Whittier, superintendent Montgomery 
County Schools, Rockville, Md. Standing—E, W. Rushton, super 
intendent of schools, Roanoke, Va.; Karl D. Ernst, director of 
music, San Francisco Unified School District, MENC president; 
James A. Hazlett, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Don Robinson, supervisor of music, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Louis G. Wersen, director of music education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; William C, Hartshorn, supervisor 
of music education, Angeles City Schools, member MEN( 
Editorial Board 


Los 
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AASA and Convention Bureau officials study floor plan of Con- 
vention Hall. Left to right—Wayne Stetson, manager, Atlantic 
City Convention Bureau; Finis Engleman, executive secretary, 
AASA; Fred Ehrhardt, assistant manager, Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Bureau; Roger M. Warren, secretary, Associated Exhibitors; 
Rn. ©. Chapman, president, Associated Exhibitors 


Trtreeeeenery 


Bas shebesini 


Mecaskie, vocal director of the Atlantic City Senior High 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Maddy, who 
informal session of the Record 
Listening Hours, presented almost continuously during the 
convention for the enjoyment of the AASA convention-goers, 
three of whom are seated in the picture 


Elsie ¢ 
School, standing between Mr 
have just dropped in at an 


Panel Group: “What Can and Should School Administrators Do 
About UNESCO?” Seated left to right—Frank L. Fernbach, 
economist, Department of Research, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C.; 
William 8S. Dix, librarian, Princeton University; William Henry 
Shaw, superintendent of education, Muscogee County School 
District, Columbus, Ga. Standing—Chester C. Travelstead, dean, 
College of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
member MENC Editorial Board; William 8S. Schmidt, superin- 
tendent, rince Georges County Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md.: 
Ht. W. Schooling, superintendent of schools, Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Lester B. Ball, superintendent of schools, Milburn, N. J 


Page i2 


the field of the arts 
MEN( 


imnual American Education 
final 


Award in 
president of the 


Joseph | 
was elected to 
\ward 


session on \Wednesday, 


Maddy, past 
receive thi 
\ssociated 
February 


from the 
Exhibitors at the 
18 


fifteen thousand to 
had 


general sessions and many group discussions on the arts 


Atlantic City 
administrators 


/Mlor five days in 


thousand attended 


twenty school 
Yet fifteen thousand of them were on hand for the tenth 
and final general session on Wednesday evening, Febru 
ary 18. At that session the responsibility for sending the 
administrators away from Atlantic City with the spirit 
of the arts in their minds and hearts rested on one young 
man of Van Cliburn 

Mr. Cliburn, introduced by MEN 


explained to the large audience that despite a 


twenty-three years 


President Karl D 
lernst 


was infected due to an unusual series of 


which 
daily concerts the previous week ard a concert at which 


nnger 


he played three concertos the previous evening, in New 
York, forgo what to 


him 


under no circumstances would he 


was a significant opportunity and most 
engagement—to play for the AASA 


he played it was clear that he won the hearts of his audi 


important 
He played and as 


ence which quite obviously wanted an encore 


“Following his concert Van Cliburn received a special 


\ASA 


entire audience on 


lrillngham. Cliburn 
their feet Vhis 


1959 n eeting ol 


citation from President 
responded with the 
indeed was a most fitting climax to the 
the AASA 

administrators concerned 


“'leachers, 
with 


supervisors and 
remember 

All are 
grateful for the inspirational program, and are cognizant 
ot the 
adopted pertaining to the creative art 


the creative arts in education will long 


significance of the meeting in Atlantic Cit 


particular importance of one of the resolutions 


Panel Group: “A Coordinated Program in Action—Music, Physi- 
cal Education, Art, Practical Arts and Dance.” Seated—Leroy B. 
Lenox, director of music, Livingston Public Schools, president, 
Department of Music, New Jersey Education Association; Pauline 
D. Smith, elementary art supervisor, Baltimore Public Schools. 
Standing left to right—Walter H. McCloskey, superintendent of 
schools, Uxbridge, Mass.; T. Edward Rutter, superintendent 
Radnor Township Schools, Wayne, Pa.; William R. Peck, super- 
intendent of schools, Holyoke, Mass.; Jack Arends, associate 
professor of fine arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; Charles R. Spain, superintendent of schools, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Donald Nylen, assistant superintendent for 
curriculum development, Seattle Public Schools; Robert A. Cho- 
ate, dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston University, 
past president of the MENC. 
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THE HOLIDAY 
nly tw . 
Ti $1 


THE BERKSHIRE 


reasons why you've been 


hate | : . hearing so much about LOWREY! 


THE HERITAGE 


THE LINCOLNWOOD 
DELUXE 


Within just a few short years, Lowrey has introduced a new family of fine 
musical instruments. They have been greeted—by professional, amateur and 
educator alike—with enthusiasm that has exceeded even the 

most optimistic expectations. We invite you to try the Lowrey and 

find out why. Visit your nearest dealer or writ 

The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. Cicero, Chicago 46, Ilinoi 


THE LOWREY ORGAN Easiest to play of all musical instruments 


Product of over 3O years of electronics in music 
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Music in the General Curriculum 


A Program That Makes Music a Part of the 
Common Learnings in the Public Schools 
As Seen by an Administrator 


FORREST E. CONNER 


e common learnings program, obviousl¥ we must have 


competent teachers. Securing music majors to teach a 
full-time music program in the high school 1s a re latively 

iple matter. When we come to the elementary grades, 
however, we have other problems. Here again, if the ele 
entary grades or a part of them are organized on a 
platoon basis—-a type of organization which for good 
reason is becoming comparatively rare these days—the 


dministrator can hire a public school music major to 


teach the music without adding to the members of his 
taff. It 


however, a school ts organized on a self-con 
tained classroom basis, he faces real problems in getting 
1 job done in the teaching of music. We must face the 
ict that the average elementary school teacher coming 
uit of our teacher education institutions today does not 
have enough training in music to do the job that ought to 
ve done in this area of the curriculum. This being the 


the administrator is faced with one of these possi 


taff in the tea 
\ 1 
substantial mone 


special teachers in music who will take over 
ne teaching of music in each classroom 


It must be recognized that this latter choice will add 
the instruction cost, since the special teachers must be 
provided over and above the number of teachers needed 
t taff the self-contained classrooms. This practice 1s 
vned upon by most music teachers. 
None of the three plans outlined is ideal, but in the 
sence Of adequate music education on the colle ge level, 
1 more are necessary. No matter which one of these 
sis adopted, there is need for a strong supervisory o1 


consultative staff which can carry on and encourage in 


ervice education, encourage teachers to earn 


advance 
egrees in music education, arrange for groups of profes 


ional employees to work together on their curriculum 
iblems and the development of a program, and_ to 
ize teachers so that they will be able to learn fron 


nother to share and to plan tovether 


he second problem area has to do with objective 
primary objective of the music program the discov 
development of genius, or is it to develop each 


ar as his ability and interest allow Shall we 


I 


provide pre-vocational education in musi 
la clild with ability in music be required ti 
ability equal to the requirements in math, | 


hall 


AC hie ve 


social studies 


administrator will tind the answer in the 


same 
he finds the answer to the identical question 
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the universal language 


on music and a richer life 


Who hears music, feels his solitude peopled at once. 
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MEN OF MUSIC DEFINE THE SELMER SOUND 


CHARLES MUNCH 


MUSIC DIRECTOR, BOSTON ‘SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


%; 


=> 
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“The clarinet sound of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra is the Se/mer sound”’ 


GINO CIOFFI PASQUALE CARDILLO G 
tat B/) Clarinet Ee) Clarine t 


MANUEL VALERIO ROSARIO MAZZEO 


2 1B) Cle x) 
n< arinet ! 
—s 


with regard to any of the other subjects in the curriculum. of children toward good music? How can we determine 
Our primary objective is not the development of a good whether some children come to dislike music because 
band, orchestra, glee club, or the production of an out they feel uncomfortable with it in the formal school 
standing operetta. These things are only incidental. The — situation? Hlow do you determine whether a chorus doe 

prime objective is the development within children, of — its best work when it sings for the sheer joy of singing 
their love and appreciation of music, and the teaching of | or when it tries hard because of the rigid discipline of a 
the techniques whereby they can participate in its produc competent chorus master. What percentage of pupils pet 

tion and its consumption. The public schools are con- _ sist in their contacts with music throughout life as a result 
cerned with the pre-vocational aspects of education in of experiences in school? With whom do we have the 
music only to the extent that all general education may most success—relative to ability—the highly talented, the 
be considered pre vocational iverage or the below average?’ If we are to evaluate the 


effectiveness of the music program, we must have mea 


. al i _ ures for these things 
Il. | wad clus ot proble s concerns the actua 


ontent of a music curriculum. There are many technical Sa 

questions in this area, The answers given by music ex | HERE are other areas besides the six outlined here in 
perts are sometimes widely divergent, and much research — which there are clusters of problems regarding music edu 
7 able, so that we may base more of our practice on — cation, and there are numerous other problems im each of 
knowledge rather than on opinion, even experienced opin the six areas in addition to those | mentioned. They are 
ion. Illustrative of dozens of questions are the following: problems that are faced by all who work with music in a 
What balance should the be among hearing, interpret school system. A cooperative approach must be made 
ing, singing and instrumental work? How should chil to them. Many of the problems will have to be handled 
dren be grouped for music instruction? What can we do — on the basis of good judgment until research provides u 
with the child who can’t seem to “hear” his own voice in’ with more of the answers. This is not a case where we 
relation to otl at is an acceptable definition of | can hire an expert or call in a few analysts who will give 
When should children — us all the answers. The answers are not that readily avail 


learn to “read” music, a for what purposs able and if they were, that still wouldn't be the way to 


“discipline” ne ; lesson 


obtain them. An effective administrator today must in 


niegra 


1\ spire and lead his teachet and taff into cooperative 
/ le l ’ 


: : , d tudyving, planning, sugvesting and evaluating the acti 
bin he total learning ¢ chud tl adm 
- whe | "6 , . Set Lie of the chool The effective administrator on the 
strator ith the best advice ; ‘ get, must ' 
istra , witl ( ( i ce upervisory and local school level 1s inspired himself to 


thre point where he participat ‘ a member of th group 


| 


decision whether the Wl OV a reg 
+] 1 ao . ovr ‘ thy ’ 
he 1 hat mM , hether it ked out with 


cooperative leadet mas iti ol 


. ubjects parents and pupil 
lministrators are 
Music should be 
other subjects of the curriculum a HAVE mentioned the early American resolution that 
enriching both the music and the academi ill children should be able to benefit from the fine thing 
however, specific skills to be taught that are offered in our free public schools 


require a det alloca If we are to have music education for all pupils it must 


administrator I tall he a widely dive ified program that will take into account 
providing long period — the wide ranges in musical abil lu lat are to 
orter period y day be found among the pupils in any ool. It must adjust 

to the wide differences in musical experiences to which 

he various pupils are d in their homes and 


mamuniit ve It must ' the other interests of 
; ildren. It must not represent an additional cost to those 
lo ado 


who cannot afford to p | with limited 
low much 


' | is entitled as a human bet 
now mucn 
unmount of time and attentr 


equipment and | 


man 


their mu 
the home 


j 
mona 


h ive 


llow can 
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Summers, he takes his leisure 
with a grain of salt... and his 


programs always reflect the zest 


he experiences as a weekend 


commodore. To match these 
moods of the sea, he — like 
many creative teachers —picks- 
and-chooses his program selec- 
tions from the thousands listed 
in the EMB GUIDE. The range 
is varied, the choice, almost 
endless —and the effect, 
uniquely his own. A copy of the 
1958-59 EMB GUIDE at your 
side can be most helpful. Write 
Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 East Adams Street, 


Chicago 3. 


—apa— 


FOR THE } 
CREATIVE 
TEACHER 


E.M.B. 
Guide _ 





or the youngsters who participate in it, should never be 


exploited to educational detriment for public relations 


value. When in doubt, it is well to rule on the side of cau 


tion. The music program exists for the direct benefit of 


the children in the school and nothing should be done 


to violate that objective 


Ay rHE BEGINNING of this presentation | mentioned 


that we live in a time of rapid change. In concluding, let 


me return to that thinking for just a moment. A new 


instructional tool at our disposal is educational television 
and, right now, it looms large as an instructional device 


Many schools are experimenting with it. The question 
most often asked these days is, “Can you do direct teach 


ing by television ! valid 


] 


Schools which have carried on 


and well-prepared experiments in this area have answere 


with a cautious “ves 


In the area of music education, I represent a school 


system which has been experimenting with direct teach 
television 


ing of elementary classroom music by 


a real top notch teacher of elementary 


music enters every second grade classroom in the ¢ 
St. Paul three 
lesson to the youngsters of that grade 


times a week to teach a 25-minute 
(on the 


classroom teacher carries out a 


music 
two inter 
vening days the regular 


maintenance program outlined in a very detailed manual 


| have observed these programs both at the production 
and the receiving end. I have seen and heard youngsters 
respond toa T\ 
ally 


limited sampling on which to pred 


music lesson as if the teacher were actu 


present in the classroom. This, of course, is a very 


ict the worth of educa 


tional television in the teaching of music. It is enough 


however, to urge the study of its potential very seriously 


and very soon upon all who have the responsibility for ad 


ministering the music program, If direct teaching of mu 


sic via television is successful, it can solve many of out 


problems of personnel, budget and curriculum content 


| am sure that in this discussion of the music program 


as an administrator sees it, | have raised more question 


than I have answered Perhaps it is indicative of the fact 
this are: f the curriculum, we still 


Whatever 


i statement that 


have TlMore 
the 
l am certain that | 


that, 11 
que St1ons lave nswel 


[ close 


lot | \ miaypority of 


WNpeort 


may be. wit! 


trators. | 


admin give lo 


musik of the country the assurance that we 


our \merican heritage which 


chools; a 


ic thet exnperrence, the POSSE 


regard music aS a part ot 


must be preserved through the skill, an art 


sion ot which 1 
lo achieve thy 


to attain thi 


ery child of every parent 


quantity of teaching necessary 


objective. ve you our wholehearted support and 


cooperation 
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FROM THE -ENSTRUM 


Response is what you feel the instant you touch the keys of an 

organ. Response is also what you hear... what you create 

musically and artistically. 

\t the Baldwin Organ, you are complete master of response. 

When keys are depressed smoothly for a legato effect, the 

response is a true legato. The Baldwin exclusive gradual key 

contact gives a dynamic build-up of tone for the pipe-like BUILT BY 
quality of the traditional organ. On the other hand, when | 2ALDWIN 
playing staccato, the response is crisp and fast. Whatever the 


PIAN ; IRGANS 


music, you cannot “outplay” the Baldwin key action. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONI( HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGASONIC ORGANS 
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Baldwin Modei 45C 


Baidwin Mode! SA 


Orga-sonic Modei 51 


Orga-sonic Modei 30 


Baidwin Mode! 10A 


onse:! 


FROM THE “PEACTIER 


Music educators all across America are respond- 
ing with enthusiasm to the tonal beauty and 
resonance of the Baldwin-built organ. Registra- 
tion and intonation adhere to traditional values. 
Even modern electronic effects, like percussion, 
correspond in quality to the basic legitimate 
Baldwin Tone. The same dedication to musical 
integrity which has elevated the Baldwin piano 
to a position of eminence is also establishing the 
Baldwin Organ and Orga-sonic as the preferred 
instruments among organs. 
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lelailed information concerning etectre 
rule for our “Questions and 


1 free copy awaits your req 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Building 6, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send FREE BOOK “Questions and 
Answers” 


Name 
Addre 


City Zon 


lea ieeeetteeieeieieteteteietetetetete | 





The Classroom 


Teachers Spear 


A Digest of Ideas and Suggestions 
Collected From Classroom Teachers 


by Lilla Belle Pitts 


have had quite a bit 


written word about 
classroom teacher 
, but it 1s equally impor 


lists in childhood 


itors 


and suggestions 


opimons 
heterogenous groups of 
very section of the coun 
» say is but an 


wholesome conditions 


education LBP 


Make the situations in which music is involved happy 


ones. In so-doing the classroom teacher and the musi 


loo manv of us—regular 


wn up with a mind set 


takes made by some music 


who cared so much 


ind drilling for pet 


ot all about the most 


ent to each It 


Present to classroom teachers new and improved 


11 


teaching materials as wel better ways of presenting 


ike. Demonstration 


t ipproaches In all 


portant, particularly 


emphase chang 


teachet to keep 


Supplement demonstration teaching with enrichments 
CSARAA INT hs oe ; 


from related 


fields, 
| } ‘ 


teache » further by making 
bout 


music tot 
Crit } cl 
Establish 


ait cnn | ) | iim one room could be passed 


that 


helpful interchanges between classrooms. 


otne is com 


Be resourceful and adaptable to situations that arise. 
ec able not o1 on the general needs of a giver 
lling to put 

with an 

wistance 

alis in the 

it he may 

ti troduce ones 


thu mitensiftving 


Encourage and help classroom teachers to enlarge 
the scope of their musical interests and competencies. It 
ideal if all children do all 
things equally well, but this is far from being the real 
state 
in music than in the other expressive arts. We tend to 


would be who teach could 


if affairs. In fact many of us feel more insecurity 
feel inferior because we don't play the piano, sing like 


Couldn't 
all of these performances be improved by using 


i professional or read and write music fluently 
one or 
approaches and procedures that are suited to the attitudes 
| fertile field 


and Here is a 
for the music specialist whose musical skill is matched 


motives of mature learners? 
by human understanding. 


Provide opportunities, for all, rather than a few 
talented children to enjoy and participate in music in all 
of its richness and variety. It would be well for the 
with the 
understanding of the 


music teacher to work classroom teacher in 


search of a better needs of all 
children 
cifted 


( xperie nces 


be they plain garden variety or the so-called 
might find the kind of musical 


to child growth at 


Together, they 


that contribute directly 


all levels 
lf the 


children, not just 


she needs to develop an interest in and an under 


music specialist is to teach 
music, 
standing of the processes of the total growth of a child 
physical and emotional, mental and_ spiritual 

Be on the alert for enriching correlations of music 
with the varied centers of interest going on in many 
classrooms. Where schedule time permits, have 
together, they can 


contet 


ences with classroom teachers so that, 
help make music an integral part of the total classroom 
used to bring 
And it 1s a 


to have the 


program. Without question, music can be 


out the emotional aspects of a unit of work 


reat help to the classroom teacher musi 
teacl songs 
| ‘ al 
adramatizations and 


er's cooperation, | specially valued are related 


] 


nd rhythmic activities, appropriate 


children 


recordings and associated readings suitable for 


these, the 


ven levels of maturity. In addition to musi 


also assist in pointing out resources in the 


minty 


Be adaptable and sympathetic in dealing with indi- 
vidual teachers. Many teachers are 
even these 


open to suggestion, 


to change, when they sec things as means ot 


enriching and improving the conditions of teaching and 
object to any 


this 


learning. But there are always some who 


] 


deviation from their regular routines. Teachers ot 


pe usually prefer to follow a definite outline, arbitrarily 
latter call for 


et up by the music specialist. The patience, 


mpathy and tact in handling. The music specialist who 

responsible for the over-all program of music ts faced 
with the problem of bringing these two extremes together 
} 11 
il 


ihe common meeting ground for a concerned is, of 
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WORLD'S FIRST RECORDED EAR TRAINING COURSE 
Improves, Simplifies Teaching, Saves Money 


TPAUUE 1) Ct RS 170) 


, 


Trains whole classrooms in musical dictation, sight reading, more 
thoroughly in less time, at less cost, with less effort than ever 


Send now for information on this unprece- outstanding universities, high schools, 
dented new Rutgers University Music Dic- private teaching, choir 

aa ag (coupon below). Learn how ... Saves money. Thi eries in itself i 
and why t is course on 10 long playing equivalent to one complete semester of 
records—in Basic Musicianship, Sight th 


. . m2 8 1eory study. 
Reading, Ear Training... 


... Saves, multiplies, teacher effort. Now 


. . vive yxre thorough b: tr: ing 
...Is so enthusiastically welcomed by wade ——— se 


authorities. 
“No theory course should 
t’’ Wm. J. Mitchell, Co 
‘A God-send to teache) 
Daltry, Wesleyan 
‘Greate ep in 8 
bish, Princeton High 


never before possible—in pitch, intervals, 

rhythm, triad melodic dictation, et 

... Fills a gaping music education void. 

Provides a tool for an area where none 
existed. Can be used (as test 


constant check on tudent 
ght 


‘Explanat 0) are 
gratulate Rutger University on trainir 
) LPatifi 1} 
records Virginia Carty, Peabody izes teaching of musical 3 
stit > 1D 
Institute. Riting and Recognition 


’ Please use coupon below 
...Is so completely tested, proven. Suc , I 


cessful in over 200 class-rooms already. In 
MUSIC MINUS ONE RECORDS 
nue, New York 19, New York 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY ——Piease sem 


e 
lve! ILYy 


) MUSIC DICTATION SERIES ss 


ADDRESS 


send me full information on The Rutge 
t Music Dictation Seri 


A production of 


MUSIC MINUS ONE 


CITY 


INSTITUTIO® 
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est interests of children. With this controlling It is expected that the music specialist will make the 
on, self-centered and special interests many lines of musical exploration and discovery clear to 
ay for wholesome, willing cooperation. classroom teachers. Furthermore, it is hoped the music 
teacher will serve as an ever-present guide in assisting 
Seek and find strength. In the broad and varied expe- classroom teachers to find in themselves undreamed of 
es offered by today’s music curriculum, every teacher powers of musical expression. Whenever strengths are 
as every child can find some musical activity that found and exploited, the ground is prepared for develop- 
well. It may be in improvising rhythms or drama- ing increased power as well as broader interests in music. 
a song could be imaginative listening or re- 
efulness in devising ways to use simple, informal Finally, the classroom teacher looks to the music spe- 
uments ; or it could be the presentation of a song or cialist for inspiration and enthusiasm, for encourage- 
ring game. Music is for life in all of its variety and ment and self-confidence which they, in turn, may pass 
It is not limited, therefore, to a few sterile on to children. And happy is the child who comes under 
to a narrow and monotonous range of the influence of a classroom teacher who knows that 
approaches. On the contrary the realm of young hearts and minds are led to do undreamed of 
ul as it is varied. There is room for all, things when encouraged to try themselves out fully and 
ppre tretch out in all directions. freely in colorful and imaginative musical undertakings. 


i 


New Jersey Looks Toward the 1960 National 





ment of Music NJEA; Florence A. Mul 
ford, Bridgetown, secretary Department 
MENC of Music NJEA; Grace Ullemeyer, 
P - , Trenton, member Board of Directors De 
Atlantic City, New Jersey partment of Music NJEA 

as Standing left to right are members of 
March 18-22, 1960 the board of directors and others holding 
official positions im the music department 
“Atlantic City is a must for me of the NJEA: Fred Ehrhardt, Atlantic 
in 1960.” Similar statements Cw Convention Buresu: Casimir Bort 
are heard in all quarters. Across ' wal pnatens” ee: eres 
the country, music educators Roselle; John Krauss, Flemington, treas 
are making plans to join their urer Department of Music, NJEA; Ray 
colleagues for the thirty-sixth mond W. Westerdale, Riverdell: William 
(seventeenth biennial) meeting uo \ a. P. Zi : 
of the Music Educators Nation- et a Ore ee oe 


al Conference, man, Roselle Park; Hermann L. Dash, 


Morris Hills; Edgar C. Thomas, Jr 
Hightstown, third vice-president Depart 
ment of Music, NJEA; James Lenney, 
Cranford; Ethel M Easter, Barnegat 
ntion Committee; K Albert W. Wassell, Trenton; Robert ( 
Jersey City, N _ Heath, Atlantic City Walter Chersack, 
nt Eastern Division Bound Brook; Franklin Astor, Glassboro 
son, Elizabeth, N J . State College: Vincent Dente, Bogata 
Eastern Division Harold Brown, Paramus 
Wood, Roselle Not in picture: Martin J. Burne, O.S.B., 


ident Department St. Benedict's Preparatory Scho 











B. Gordow1 EK. Christ, Chathan Carl J 
ident Depart Haddonfield 


New Jersey Music Educators and Atlantic City Leaders Meet with National Officers to Discuss 
the State's Contribution to the 1960 MENC Biennial Convention 
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Cleveland Heights 
High School 


new favorite with | 
school bands across the land 


the happiest, snappiest sound on the field and in 
the concert hall... sound better, last longer 


Carnegie Tech 
Kiltie Band 


Rogers Swiv-o-Matic leg rests 
Here's the new, comfortable way. 
Wide leg band, holes for strapping, 
gleaming chrome finish. And with 


Swiv-o-Matic feature, they're ALL ial , 
DIRECTIONAL... pos 8, 


these are just a few of Rogers Drum items for school use 


write for FREE colorful 60 page 


ROGERS Drum Catalog 


world’s most complete publication on drums and equip- 
ment for school and professional use. 


Here is the handiest catalog published, everything from 
complete sets to individual replacement items. Everything 
clearly numbered and separately priced. 


— —.. — ee —_ 


SE 


SOLD 


write to: 
RoQers 744 Bolivar Road - Cleveland 15, Ohio THROUGH 
LEADING DEALERS 





SWIV-O MATIC 
plus the HAPPIEST SNAPPIEST D 


and more and more top not 





CYMBAL 
TILTER Sit down with the new Rogers 


bits o any angie Drums. See how you get the 
~ foe SNARE DRUM happy, snappy sound today’s 
es oe : ; drummer wants . . . with less ef- 
ne agent , ‘a fort. You enjoy a new freedom, 
extra long hex shaft aii a new feel in drumming. Newly 
permits any playable 

height adjustment 4 styled, newly redesigned, newly 
re-vitalized Rogers drums are 
extra sensitive. You get clean- 
crisp-quick response. And you 
get extra features... drawn 
brass lugs that won't crack, fin 
ished inside to improve tone, 
preserve shell. That's what men 


like these say 























LIONEL HAMPTON 


disappearing internal cymbal 
holders and extension cymbal 
arms are also available all 
brilliant deluxe chrome finish 








Rogers CONSTELLATION 

Swiv-0-Matic. A beautiful 

fit. With Avedis Zildjian c 
bals, $660 tax paid. Wit 
cymbals, $500 tax paid. 


See Rogers elegant new 
TOP HAT DRUM OUTFIT 
with Swiv-o-Matic. Su 
perb drumming quality, 
handsome appearance. 
Compact and complete, 
in pearl finish, all parts 
chrome plated. And THE 
SOUND IS TERRIFIC! As 
shown, with all accesso- 
ries including Avedis 
Zildjian Cymbals, $785 
tax paid. Without cym- 
bals, $575 tax paid. 








SOUND in the land 


irummers are switching to 


Lee Young with Ernie Gadzos with 
Nat ‘King’ Cole Clair Perrault 


Set ‘em once and 
THEY STAY PUT, 
for an evening or 


PLAY ‘EM -- MOVE "EM a year! 














Rogers SUPER CONSTELLA 
TION with Swiv-o-Matic. For 
the drummer who wants the 


h : 
most, the world’s highest priced Rogers PARK LANE COCKTAIL 
drum outfit. With cases and OUTFIT. See how S M > 
Avedis Zildjian cymbals, $1000 ) + ow SuW-O _ 
tax paid. Without cymbals and gives you the most versatile, 
flexible set-ups. You get stand 
cases, $615 tax paid. 
up or sit-down height, you can 
have side or top positioning of 
Rogers JET with Wonder-Bar snare drum. With Avedis Zildj 
attachments and Avedis Zildjian ian cymbal, $382.50 tax paid 
cymbal, $365 tax paid. Without Without cymbal, $345 tax paid 
cymbal, $325. Perfect small 
outfit. Eliminates snare drum 
stand, with tom-tom and snare 
attached to Wonder-Bar as 
shown. 


Note that with new 


Swiv-o-Matic at 
Rogers CLIPPER where low tachments, you can 


price is important, you need g 
not sacrifice appearance or A — outfit 
sound. As shown, $160 with Into this vocktail set 
cymbal and accessories. 

» in minutes! 











drumming 

is 

more fun 

with , » 
ROGERS DRUMS “Se 





PATENT PENDING 


and amazing 


SWIV -<- MATIC 
_ = ..» THEY STAY PUT 


You spot your drums and cymbals exactly 
where you want them. They stay there! 
Thru a whole evening's drumming. . . no 
tinkering, no fussing. You concentrate 
on your drumming. Swiv-o-Matic gives you 
any playable height or angle. Sets up or 
SWIV-O-MATIC drum adjusts instantly with your standard 
drum key. Drums and cymbals won't 
attachments ... new twist, won’t turn, won't fall. They 
freedom for drummers stay put... for an evening or a year! 


@ all-directional with new ball-and-socket idea 
@ specially designed collet locks firmly, stays put 
@ special hex shafts prevent turning, provide strength 


@ you eliminate snare drum and cymbal stands to 
give you more room, more freedom 

@ throw away wrenches and pliers, all you need is 
a standard drum key' 


new Swiv-o-Matic TOM-TOM HOLDERS, CYMBAL TILTERS, SNARE DRUM HOLDERS 
created by ROGERS DRUMS / the happiest, snappiest drum sound in the /and. 
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Music Education History 


CHARLES L. GARY 


Juen Will Earhart, supervisor of music in the was more important than preliminary acquisition of 
schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ap- the melodic line.” 
proached the Kortrecht School building in 


The pupils launched into the rehearsal and Mr. 


Me s, Tennessee, on a w: ig M: 
lemphis, Tennessee, on a warm morning in May of Earhart was pleasantly surprised. They sang the 


1919, he was wondering what favorable things he 
would be able to say in his report to the U. S. Com 
missioner of Education, P. P. Claxton. In his capac 


four-part mixed choruses with real musicianship, the 
basses handling the low notes with amazing ease. 
The solo re sung with feeling and dramatic de 
ity as the music specialist on a team of experts very. The visitor got out his pencil and made some 
note ‘| < t estraint—-precision ot attack 
volume of tone in dramatic climaxes,” he wrote 


“Exceptional performance for eighth-graders any 
Mr. Earhart was disturbed by a number of mono where,” he noted, thinking of 


tones he found this late in the school year, by the burg! He stayed 


selected by Mr. Claxton to survey the Memphis 
schools he had heard a lot of singing in the past few 
days in this beautiful southern city. 


some classes in Pitts 
through the whole rehearsal, 
almost universal practice of having all the boys sing though he hadn't planned to do so. Lucile Washing- 
the lower notes in part-songs, and by the fact that, ton, one of the Memphis music supervisors, came in 
whereas the children had much information about during the rehearsal and seemed pleased to see that 
musical notation, it was not musically meaningful to the distinguished visitor was witnessing the practice 
them as reflected in their singing. He had heard a ession 
great deal of part work and some of it was com 

mendable, but he felt sure that if he had to write his m auite so onerous. He would enjoy being able 
report at that moment it would be hard for him to be to say “long, ambitious work done entirely by pupils 


it, the task of writing his report did not 


very enthusiastic about the situation. He would have oni deus « Sest school singing heard in the upper 
to be careful not to be hard on the teachers, as the a phis ” 
spirit in the classrooms had been wonderful and most 

of the students were earnestly trying. He had bette: - 


. it System of M tphis 
thought Mr. Earhart, say something about the need + ; Educ ‘sion Batletin. Foe em 
tor more music training tor prospective teachers (sovernment Printing Ofhes 

Mr. Earhart was particularly disturbed by the re 
mark of one teacher who verbalized a prevalent att 
tude when she said, “We have not done much singing 
for two or three weeks, as we have been preparing 
for the music examination.” It seemed that the chi 
dren knew what a sharp sign did to a note but sang 
it wrong in actual practice. “Evidently 
musical examination you must first quit d 

' 


usic,” he had found hi lf thinking 


up the s o the building he toyed 


an operetta rehearsal 
ote that the composition 
chool production w musi 
e time Mr. Earhart felt that 
difhculties for tl 
ilready heard | 
i statement tl 


vould 
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How do you compare cakes? 


= - _, 


PLAY THEM! 


In your hands... at your lips... with your 


finger-tip sensitivity .. . is the only way to judge 
tone, response, scale accuracy and mechanical 
stability of flutes and piccolos. Compare Armstrongs 


with any or all. . . judge for yourself. 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, INC. / ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Fowler Smith 


Far Sighted 
Administrator 


By John W. Beattie 


This article continues Mr. Beattie’s series of 
intimate biographical miniatures. 


story of a boy who had ambition to 


a HIS IS THI 
become a singer and actor and became, instead, One 


s( hool 


sidelights throw 


of our country’s top music administrators 
on the 
should 
imagination and 


get ahead 


Old timers will read it for the 


career Ola highly respected colleague , newcomel 


read it to get ideas on how persistence, 


ability to deal with associates mav enable one to 


in the profession of music education 


Fowler Smith was born on a farm in Kansas, where 


his parents had gone trom Ohio as agricultural proneers 
Neither the littl 


the map of today 


town nor county of Fowler’s birth is on 
Che birth date is September 22, 1885 


Fowler's earliest memories are of the mountainous 


country near Denver where the family had moved during 


his infancy. His mother attended the Oberlin Conserva 
\lusi 
she taught him songs and helped him perform in 
When he was six years old, she gave the boy 
] 


most lad ave 


torv of and had ambitions for her son. \t the age 


ot tour 
publi 


lessons on the niano; and so betore started 


At left: 
Young Fowler Smith 
as Benvolio 
in Romeo and Juliet. 


Above: 
young Smith 
pictured 
by the Detroit News 
at his desk just 
before his recent 
retirement 


Still 


1 


hool work of any was well started on a 


“little red 


kind, Fowles 


s( 


musical career. His first school was of the 


kind 
| 


DKS 


whither he carried his lunch pail along with In 
\ bit later, he attended 
when Paul Whiteman’s father 


lowler learned to sing by 


vraded schools in Denver 


at the time had charge ot 


school music activities Phere 
syllable skill 
teachers today 


\iter six 


which he values and believes useful to 


vears of living in and near Denver, the Smith 


t Lhere the boy had 


moved to Chicago plano 


family 
soprano im the 


Hl vcle 


Lene he rs and 
Llerbert 


director 


with various sang 


Church ot 


le SSOTTS 


\scension, where was the 


assistant organist and chor 


But the parents were not happy as city dwellers, Soot 


West 


writer 


they moved agaim mto the leaving fowler with at 


Lirik le who was a m WSDAaper dramatic criti and 


ispiring playwright. Under such living conditions, 1t 


vas natural for the | to become interested im. the 


} led all the plays ot tl 


theater, and he attended it day tle also 


Melba 


almost as personal 


vent regularly to opera and 


Nordica, the Dy 


schooling Owes \ nat 


considered ( aruseo 
Kesques othe 
friends bi nevlected hoor 


he ittended | ng le wood School and continued hi 
vork on the 
\s hi 
st vocal 
teacher, Wil 


language that 


catch se ( | Va 


plano 
soprano vou into baritone, he 


1 |e Ol with ! vell-known musician 


han mn) lomlins spoke in myst 
- y | tood, but lowlet did 


ipparent mi every 





The next stage in his education finds him in Chicago 
once more, where he applied for work as a piano sales 
man. To demonstrate his pianistic ability, he performed 
the Rachmaninoff “Prelude in C Sharp Minor.” He was 
given a job and sent to sell at an exhibit in the St. Louis 
World Fair. He stuck it out for a few weeks but the 

» to be a singer and actor still had him in its clutches 

returned to Chicago and the Chicago Musical 
where he worked with Herman Devries in voice 
ind opera and attended dramatic school 

soon Came an opportunity that was just what he had 


vanted, namely a chance to play parts of many kinds 


with the Ben Greet Players, a company that toured the 
country performing various Shakespearean works. After 
a season in the cities of our country, the troupe went to 
england where Fowler had a chance to study with excel 
lent teachers. However, the company moved on to 
Kurope and Fowler decided to remain in England to 
study voice with one of London’s most distinguished 
voice teachers. He got a job selling the “Pianotist,” a 
mechanical player. After a couple of years his money 
ran out and he worked his way back to his own land by 
periorming various jobs on a cattle boat. On reaching 
loston, after several weeks of swabbing decks, washing 





of a Successful 


1917. As a student under Mary Strawn Vernon at Colum 
bia College of Music in Chicago, Fowler Smith heard 
about the eleventh annual meeting of the professional 
organization of school music supervisors at Grand Rapids, 
Michigar March, 1917, when Peter W Dykema wa the 
president The organization wa then known a the 
Musik upervisor National Conferences 


1918. First year a supervisor of music in Illinois) 
attended the meeting of the MSNC in Evansville, Indiana, 
where Ada Bicking, director of music in the local schools, 
was hostess, and Charle H. Miller ws president 


1919. Began work as a teacher of high school music in 
Boise, Idaho, public chool Was married in that year 


to Mary Johnsor 
1920 tecame director of music in Boise public chool 


1922. Attended MSNC at Cleveland, Ohio. Karl W. Gehr 
ker of Oberlin was president the host was Russell 
\ Morgan, director f music in Cleveland and later 
president of the Conference. At th meeting Smith met 
Thomas Chilvers, then Supervisor of Music in Detroit, 
and discussed the possibility of moving to Detroit. Later 
in the same year had an interview at Detroit with super 
intendent Frank Cody, who offered Smith a position as 
assistant supervisor in charge of music in the elementary 
grade 

1923. Moved to Detroit. Some time later was named 
director of music education for the entire city of Detroit 


1926. Was host to the annual convention of MSNC when 
Edgar B. Gordon was president At this Detroit meeting 
the first national high school orchestra, organized and 
trained by Joseph E, Maddy, played an amazing concert 
under the direction of Mr Maddy. with O ip Gabrilo 


witch a guest conductor 


1928. Began cooperation with Edith Rhetts, educational 
director of Detroit Symphony Orchestra, in development 
of children’s concerts, with a planned program of prepa 
ration for listening, and also for singing with the 
orchestra—in which participated thousands of pupils 
from Detroit and other school systems. 


1929. Attended summer ession at Teachers College, 
Columbia University Prepared a complete course of 
study in music for the Detroit schools. 


1931. Was asked by President Russell V. Morgan to or 
ganize and set up a display depicting a quarter-century 
of progress in music education as a feature of the MSNC 
Silver Anniversary Convention (1932) at Cleveland. This 
vas a most impressive exposition of school music achieve 
ments, occupying a huge sector of the great exhibit hall 
in the Cleveland Municipal Auditorium 

In th period was appointed chairman of a committee 
to revise the constitution of the North Central Music 
Supervisors Conference (later to become the North Cen 


tral Division of the MENG 


1932. Was elected second vice-president of the MSN¢ 
at the Cleveland Silver Anniversary Convention. 


1933. Elected North Central president at the Grand 
Rapids meeting—in the heart of the great depression 
time. The president in charge of the convention was 
William W. Norton; Haydn Morgan, host 


1934. Presented a dramatic miniature for the North Cen 
tral luncheon at the national meeting in Chicago, with 
the cooperation of his own staff, Gladys Easter and others 





Smith Career Highlights 


Biographer’s Outline of the Professional Growth and Development 


Music Teacher 


from the Chicago public schools. During this period he had 
taken active part in the movement which resulted in 
changing the name of the organization to Music EDUCA 
rORS National Conference—voted at this meeting. 


1935. As president conducted the North Central biennial 
meeting at Indianapolis—-notable for the introduction of 
the multiple discussion-group plan and daily instrumental 
and vocal clinics conducted respectively by William D., 
Revelli, then of Hobart, Indiana, and Carol M. Pitts, then 
of Omaha. Miss Pitts was elected North Central president 
at this meeting. Convention host was Ralph Wright 


1936. Sponsored a tour of over one hundred music teach 
ers from the Detroit schools to attend MENC national 
convention in New York City. Herman F. Smith was 
president, George H. Gartlan was host, and William 
Bridgman directing chairman. 


1937. Chorus organizer for the North Central meeting in 
Minneapolis with Hollis Dann, conductor. T. P. Giddings 
was convention host; Carol M. Pitts, president 


1938. Organized National High School Choral Competi 
tion-Festival, which was a feature of the MENC biennial 
meeting in St. Louis—celebrating the centennial of school 
music teaching in the United States. Choirs from through- 
out the nation, with a total of 1600 singers, were adjudi- 
cated, then combined with the national high school 
orchestra and band in a finale for the six-day festival 
program which was planned for this convention by 
President Joseph E. Maddy and the Executive Committee 

It was at this convention that NEA executive secretary 
Willard E. Givens presented to the MENC Executive 
Committee the official invitation to the Conference to 
return to full affiliation as a department of the National 
Education Association, 


1939. Host to the North Central conference in Detroit. 
President: Charles B. Righter. Feature of the meeting: 
a huge pageant planned by Smith and staff, with some 
11,000 Detroit school children participating. 


1940. Chosen president of the National Conference at 
Los Angeles Convention. President and host: Louis 
Woodson Curtis. 

At this meeting the Conference voted to affiliate with 
the National Education Association as its Department 
of Music. 


1942. Presided over National Conference at Milwaukee. 
Herman F. Smith, host. Features of the program included 
the first major international meeting of the MENC, with 
part of the program on a two-way short wave broadcast 
between United States and South American countries. 


1948. Again host to the National Conference at Detroit, 
during presidency of Luther H. Richmond. 

1951. Helped Detroit celebrate its centennial by present- 
ing before an audience of 15,000 a performance by some 
5,000 students from all grade levels, epitomizing the 
musical achievements of the years. 

1954. Chairman of the Past Presidents Council, composed 
of all former National Presidents of the MENC., 

1956. Retired as director of Music in Detroit public 
chool system. 

1959. Viewing from the sidelines the progress of the 
school music program, Content that it is in excellent 
hands 
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nenial tasks, he set out to find some admits, his earnings from the “side jobs” actually were 


Whitney was organizing a company more than the salary paid him at first by the Detroit 

of Spice.” Fowler was taken on as’ Board of Education 
parts and the season lasted eight weeks When he became director of music, Smith had to em 
hb once more, he auditioned tor work as pianist ploy his administrative insight to decide upon a course 
1 company that was to tour Canada. of action which would place Detroit in the forefront of 
auditioning’ None other than large cities for work in school music. Here is a list 
which had been such a good of some of the things attempted and subsequently car- 

ried out: 


ort William, Fowler was 1. A new course of study in music and new text books pro 
ft the outfit in order to vided “ 
2. ree instruction on all instruments of band and orchestra in 
elementary as well as high schools. At first, instruction in several 
ing plano im the silent centers was given after school by seniors from Cass Technical 
High School. From this modest beginning, instrumental music 
in Detroit has reached the stage where fifty-nine full-time teachers 
are employed in the elementary schools, eighteen in the junior 
iob with the lwenty Mule high schools, and twenty-six in the senior high schools 
3. A program tor the recruiting and selecting of capable teach 
ers ot vocal and instrumental music 
duti from playing 4. The development of a program of interdepartmental and 
elling y s. When the com public relations. In the matter of securing the best kind of co 
operative effort in building the right kind of musical program 
for a great industrial center, Fowler Smith had no superior. He 
llere | isted in planting apple tinctively knew how to deal with colleagues as well as the 
ved for mov at night lle also set uy educational and business leaders of Detroit 


time, he made a some 


uncertain work, the urge 


is to cross the country 


lowlet | how and omed his 
J 


no store where | old such instruments as he ' = . ee , 
SAD a mutual friend of the author of this article and 


its subject, “One thinks of Fowler as a man of steadfast 
loyalties constantly manifested in his relationships with 


m consignmet ' asked to finish out 
teacher of ! schools but did not 


mad no traming , ’ : 2 
associates in the school system, in the Detroit community 


and with fellow members of his professional organiza 


in a vaudeville tion his devotion to which has never been passive. In 


. fact when Fowler savs Music Fducators National Con 
Chicago, a teacher cm 


ow let that he could perence each word seems to sing ! 


sonee thet wath anual Phe “Highlights” accompanying this sketch afford an 


chanve had disastrous //uminating commentary for Fowler’s often reiterated 


Fowl statement that the “Conference is the source and main 
young Fowlet 


if Reclie widen pring of music education in America. Without our 


that tu re in ¢ hearin the newly conference, no such program could have been cde veloped 
al ile VV { l bit «ih’ ts i’ I I ‘ it’ \\ 


: , on a national scale rin: ingle “ality.” 
vie tener. a brother went into & of tanahter while na national scale—nor in any single locality. 


| ] 


is surprising at Smi ; xpects colleacue 
lowler’s mother wept. On advice from his mother and It is not surprising that Smith fully expects colleagues 


attan nian tudes Canter decbiied to vet tie vet || share the same dedication and drive that activate his 
participation in affairs of the official organization of 
music educators. When he was president of the North 


Central Conference (1935-1937), after an all-day-and 


chords for some months and study public school music 
hile retramu trom simgine activitr Ile was fortu 

» come under the tutelage of Mary Strawn Vernon 

I iT Lle went to school by 

hy night \t the end of 


evening session in Indianapolis, the Board of Directors 
and members of the local convention committee were 
wy invited to the home of one of the members of the local 
iploma and pronounced 
group. A midnight snack was just right to wind up the 
day of continuous and extended effort “for the good of 
position was ; pel in Greneva, Ot 


4 “aur the order.” But so far as President Fowler was con 
d Yorkville uburt ‘ avo. In his second 


cerned, the day wasn’t yet wound up. //e was not “un 
‘1 


while a full time supervisor in St. Charles, he met 


' * - o 
. wound When the refreshment break was over, after 
Johnson, a graduate of the University of Chicago ‘ : 
midnight, Fowler calmly resumed the meeting. He still 


ool English. She und Fowler 3 — 
‘gr Cerny sere thinks this story isn’t very funny. 
subsequent details of his ‘ ; 
the appended “Highlights.” Fow:er Suir is a fine example of the leader who 


nows how to enlist the aid of competent assistants and 


] 
} 
1 
I 


et them work unmolested by dictatorial methods. If a 
ce m Bote, Snuth me ved to teacher or associate did an outstanding piece of work, 


to Thomas Chilvers, then Fowler was never one to try to take credit for it; he 
Detroit Public Schools. His believed in giving credit where credit was due. Through 


isv. educationally or finan out the citv of Detroithe will long be remembered and 


wlequate for the needs of — respected for administrative ability that might have car- 
voice ried him far in the world of business. However, he was 

a always happy in his work as music educator and today 

with a group es quietly in Detroit, glad that a mistaken voice teacher 


ong leader nade it necessary for him to engage in musical activities 


in Rotary, ther than those of the operatic stage or theater, and 


] 


naturally appv that he caught the vision which led him into the 


time, he music teaching profession, 
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Donald Cuthbert, 

band director at Beloit (Wis.) 
Senior High School, 

is typicol of the many 
prominent music educators 
who use and recommend 
Holton Cornets. 


HOLTON 


elegant 


is the word for Holton 


THE MODEL 27 STRATODYNE CORNET — as exciting to 
the eye as it is inspiring to the ear! Here is beauty in every dimension — 
true cornet tone, warm and glowing, with just a touch of brilliance... 
elegance of line and jewel-like perfection of detail . . . ease of blowing 
to delight and inspire you each day anew. Over three years of research 
and experimentation are reflected in the performance qualities of this 
uniquely beautiful Holton instrument. Reflected, too, is the patient 
craftsmanship, the painstaking attention to niceties of instrument de- 
sign that have for so long characterized the Holton product. Naturally 
your choice of the Model 27 will be dictated first by what you hear 
and feel when you put this instrument through its musical paces. But 
it will add pride and satisfaction to know your Model 27 is also such 


a beauty to behold! 
Frank Hotton & Co., ELKHOoRN, Wis. 


BAND DIRECTORS: You are cordially invited to accept a 
free subscription to Holton’s magazine, The Fanfare, 


devoted to informative articles of interest to every- = 





one in the field of music education. Send us your 
name, address and teaching position on a 


postcard today! 
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Music and Dimension 
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desired in many kinds 
in other kinds it 1s definitely u 


We have two ears, placed 


quate 


DONALD S. MARCH 


they are, to give us the advantage 


if binaural perception, that is, to be 
ible to sense the directional aspects 
{ sounds; yet we have come to 
ignore this idea of sounds reaching 
the listener’s ears different 
directions as though it didn’t matter. 

are getting ahead of our- 


irom 


Wuat does all this mean in 


erms of setting up a stage for mu- 
| 


lo answer this, 


performances ? 


Ca 
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first examine the music 
and determine just what it is 


Violino I 


concertin 


Violino II | 


Violino I 
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Violino 
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that we wish the listener to hear. In 
addition to the usual things which 
a conductor is concerned with, we 
shall add a new consideration—that 
of the various textures in the music. 
These may be of at least four types: 
(1) monophonic, (2) homophonic, 
(3) polyphonic and (4) antiphonic 
(The last two are close relatives.) 
One may find all of these within the 
same composition as in the case of 
Handel’s No. 1 
in G Major. 

The first two textures need no 
more than the usual care as to pro 


Concerto Grosso 


G. F. Handel. 
1685 - 1759 
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Solo 
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ection. [1 


balance between melody and accom 


paniment will be 


usual way, through volume, and here 


it would be a mistake to separate the 
hy adding special dimension. In 


r words, the homophonic tex 


ture requires mot 1ural projection 


and direction is not a factor 


Ixamples 3 and 4 will need spe 
] to bye 


il 
ed 
In polyphony, we 


ial care however, if they are 


11 


fully etrective 


have the horizontal independencs 


vf t or more melodic lines. In 


to delineate clearly between 
these lines, we make use of volume, 


pitcl rhythm ane tuubre, m 


, } 
Mut aural dimenst ! 
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CHE SE 
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he relation 


Plan 
ichieve dimension so. thi 
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dimension 1 


This 


polyphonic ), aural 
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ibsolutely 


layed 


essenti passage 


on the piano 1s quite witl out 


interest 


We now ar 


m of setting up the stage for per 


faced with the prob 


formance in order to project these 
Just as the stage 


directo pial his set 


textures proper] 
with infinite 
pains so will we endeavor to bring 
out careful that 


which is in the musical score. We 


with projection 
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Examples from Eulenburg Miniature Scores No. 264 





Reasons Why 
Every Educator 
Needs the 


CUEMASTER* 
@ ‘cAlirone's 


” Phras 


Oo Allows interruption of record play 
ing at any point, and then continuance 
of play from that point 


(2) Allows back-spacing or advancing 
record playing quickly, accurately, 
and without the usual trial and error 
embarrassment 


© Allows repetition of a particular 
part of the lesson as many times as 
necessary for the learning process 


4) Eliminates the damage to the 
modern record that often accompanies 
manual handling of the pickup arm 


5) Increases many fold the opportu 
nities of teaching from a recording. 


Ocuematic Scale Programming 
Charts allow coordinated advance 
preparation of recorded material 


7) Saves valuable classroom time 


i al 


Illustrated The CUEMASTER 
installed on a Califone Continental 


See your CALIFONE Dealer for an 
exciting demonstration of this new 
teaching tool optional on many 
Califone models! 


Dept. MEJ-5 


califone 
CORPORATION 
1041 N. Sycamore * Hollywood 38, Calif. 


have only to remember that we can 
not exceed a differential of 110 feet 


in depth in spacing our musicians, 


since that is the point at which the 


listener begins to notice that 
sounds are reaching him late. In 
other words, if we place instrument 
than 110 feet farther 


by more trom 


the listener than instrument A, we 
must then begin to account for the 
time it takes sound waves to travel 
Up to that point, 0 foot to 110 feet, 
the actual timing of the music 1s not 
although certamly 


affected lume 


s/] aT 
lo add aural dimension, we have 
merely to work in a rough circum 


ference around the listener. It will 
he instantly seen that practical prob 
len ot 


trom ce nductor to performers will 


ensemble and sight lines 


pose soni problems, but, after some 


expermmentation, it seems to me 


that a certaim amount otf incon 


enience to the musicians is justi 


fiable in terms of the effects on the 


1 
aucihence 


T RECENTLY 


set of experiments in sound projec 


conducted a modest 
tion which convinced me that it 
makes a world of difference to an 
iudience how you set up your stage 
tor a pertormance We asked a col 
lege preparatory physics class and 
their instructor to serve as an audi 
ence and make notes (no pun in 
d), while we played the first 
» movements of the Handel Con- 

Grosso, Using six first violins, 
ve second violins, three violas, two 
two basses and cembalo, we 
with the traditional ar 


1 irted out 


rement In this arrangement 








some 


there is an unintentional difference 
in volume between first and second 
violins because the seconds play 
toward the rear of the stage 


Next we moved into this seating : 














Conductor 








lhis arrangement worked well 
Phe following diagram shows the 
nature ot oul 


next experimental 


setup 


Conductor 








We found that 
helped to 


iting thi way 
clarity the polyphonic 


and antiphorni 
than dic the 


Petsoaye s even more 


narrower arrangement 
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then 15 feet. Most of us felt that the 
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iyphonic texture was brought into 


better relief when the players wer 
at least 10 feet apart When all were 


1 1 


playing together, the sounds con 
verged to make a satisfactory blend 
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emble. It should | 

that the audien 
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A fashion model doubling in brass! Between the many takes in 
posing for a women’s fashion ad, she loves to run through a 
few passages on her golden trumpet. As with so many, her love 
for music and the creation of tone lasts long after student days 
are over...a satisfaction not limited to those who play a 
musical instrument for a living. Where there are people there's 
Music . . . among skilled artisans, among professional and busi- 
ness people, and among those in the arts. Wherever there is 
Music, the professional kind or the leisure kind, you will find 
Leblanc—most respected name in wind instruments. 
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would be true of seats too close to 
the orchestra where the binaural 
would be over-emphasized and_ the 





blending needed in homophonic pas 
sages almost impossible to achieve 
Sitting too far back in a hall tends 
to make the performance mon 


ft aural, all sounds coming trom a 


smaller segment of the imaginary 
WOODWINDS and FRENCH HORN circumference surrounding the lis 
tener. The following diagrams will 
(Querte Size! illustrate this 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


A truly diversified selection of favorite modern melodies in practical 
and enjoyable ensemble settings. Adaptable instrumentation keyed 
to meet the needs of various school ensembles. A collection compiled 
and scored by an outstanding arranger who has wide experience in 
the school field 
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BE MY LOVE IT'S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
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Tnstiamentation 


FLUTE 2nd Bb CLARINET 
Use in absence of French Horn) 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
Bb CLARINET (Use in absence of Bassoon 
In the absence of the Oboe, a 2nd Flute 


may play the Oboe part as written 
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OBOE 


FRENCH HORN IN F 


loes this leave us then? 


EACH BOOK 85c * FULL SCORE $1.50 Well, certainly we are limited as to 


what we can do by the type of hall 





in which we must perform. Unfor 
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tunately, many halls are like rectan 
gular boxes with the stage at one 
THE BiG 3 MUSIC See RATION end W hile they nay have Food 


Pe ee Me orporotion * Leo Ferst Ine Miller My acoustics. they don't provide mucl 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19,N. ¥ opportunity for the kind of thing 


I’m describing — her The court 
chapel at Dresden where Schutz di 





rected his musical forces provided 

better opportunity to add the excite 
ment of full dimensional sound. Old 
prints show the aged Schutz on the 


FREE! SAMPLE EXCERPT main floor with the choir, while 
eee . - : 7 > 


sackbuts, trumpets, and strings were 

See—entirely free—how the TREASURY OF stationed on opposite balconies. The 

SCALES CAN HELP IMPROVE YOUR BAND. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY To: 


BAaNnptanp, ¥nc., 47 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 





organ was in a fourth location. 
Unfortunately, today all these 
forces would be unimaginatively 
grouped together at one end of a 
box-like hall. Nevertheless, once we 
start thinking about this matter we 
ee a sue realize there are some things we can 
do where the music demands it. Why 


Street 
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should a chorus, for example, al 9 

ways stand directly facing the audi There s a Lot of 
ence’ If antiphony is present in the 

music tor eight measures, why 


a 
shouldn't the antiphonal sections Music 
stand back to back and throw thei 
oices in opposite directions for just 


that eight measures ! loo theatrical ? # 7 
()y Is it merely projecting ior In ver o€ or 
clearly something which otherwise 


might go unnoticed? Or again, why 


houldn’t a band or orchestra take 
“What clarinet do you play, doctor?” 


several scating assignments during 


' 


the ogress Ot a concert or even “ : : 
a -‘ , mauaiiiea?: Leblanc, of course! | recommend Leblanc to my patients, too. 
au ig t wie COMDOS 0 oo 
oe , aie don’ ik so: one . ’ 
distracting [ don't think » Mm Familiar refrain? Perhaps not too far-fetched, at that. Many's 
fact, | believe it will be common 
place in the future. If we object to the doctor—and lawyer and merchant-chief, too—who plays a 
distracting movements, we should 
put the conductor behind a screen musical instrument just for fun and relaxation; maybe plays 
long with the percussion players . : ios 
clarinet in the local amateur civic orchestra. Chances are better 


ind, for that matter, the strings. 


t rnurx ti t eld of than even he plays a Leblanc—or wishes he did. A Leblanc is 
INK ere Sa vreca ielid O 

possibilities open which can make one of the most non-discriminating of musical instruments, 

certain kinds of music more exciting 

for an audience. Perhaps it may lending its capacity for musical expression to students and 


even help to increase interest in the 


e concert, because certainly no 


professionals ...to businessmen, doctors, housewives... to 


high fidelity, television or radio set : . 
a ik. ceinie oie nial Mails any and all who love Music and like to create Music. 
La i) ' i i ‘ tal . ' pS) 
except by the use of several speak 

points. leven 


xed or arbitrar 


arrangement which reduces the et “ r 3 
fectiveness of ertain compositions 

) 
furthermore, this idea may even in 


fluence the architecture of the fu 
research needs to be The World's Most Respected Name in Wind Instrument 


it cal | ippen, how 
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THE NEW MUSIC TEACHER 


CLIFFORD W. BROWN 


f the events associated with the 

f the NEA building was the 

f a time capsule to be opened 
Januar J, J999 State governor con 
uted prophecies about education forty 
This activity prompted the 

the following about the mu 

the future from the manu 

h made at a meeting of 

trolina Music Educators As 

Brown, a former 

Virgima Must 

f the musi 

the School of 

siversity, Mor 


taking place in 
teaching make 
Here are a tew 
he musi acher 
know and what he 
ot too distant future 
future will be, on the 
better musician than his pred 
in skill and versatility. The 
and doing one thing only 
qualification for teaching in 
is over. Music teachers 
excepting those 
enrollments, will 
music to children 
have the train 
The specialist in 
music teaching 1s 

required to have at 
reparation im areas other than 
ility. Many fine schools today can 


ly one music teacher who teaches 
| gl It is not in 


School Stand..." 


music which 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. ; ae or gs than did his p 


@ Rolled Edges Around Desk ect is better grounded it 


Give Added Strength fundamentals of theor ind is more ca 


} 


‘ } ; ver ler ¥ ’ | ’ " 
@ Thumblock Automatically le of guiding his students into explor 
’ ’ ' ' ] 1s ] 
Locks Desk To Tube ¢ writing. His sense of musical 
, { nd form and his knowledge of musi 
@ No Tools Needed To As rm an wlet ft musi 
semble 7 
! el He 


him a better judge of musi 
is a product of the musi 
Simple Height Adjustment education program himself. and he “knows 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip nine ioe of nacticios 
ping. Feather Light Finger ada training have devek 20 in 
Pressure Releases Vertical ; ocal proficiency far bx 
Lock ond that of most « is. He is adequately 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk he | lamentals of conduct 
At Any Angle hing realizes the potential 
paw i teaching device 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


76 : 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO al ee ny ee 
He knows n re ibout 
behavior, more about how 


entally and physically and 


learning process. He has 


music materials used it 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, ONIO 


tands the types of method 
h are in current 


ind tried nu 


merous procedures and teaching techniques 
throughout his student-teaching experi 
ence. He adjusts the method to the child 
rather than the child to the method. He 
knows that some beginners play a trumpet 
in a high range just as easily as others 
play low, and that he must guide thei 
learning so that they will develop and 
capitalize on their individual strengths 
from the beginning. In fact, the present 
and future music teacher is a genuit.e com 
bination of musician-educator 


+ 


Third, the new music teacher teaches 


music as a part of an overall program ot 
education—not as a specialty in isolation 
His daily teaching pal illels that ol 
teachers in many other subject-matter 
areas, and yet is unique in that he is train 
ing the mind { the emotions 1 mbina 
tion. He now t es groups of widely 
varying interests and abilities, which was 
thought by teachers of a generation ago 
to be a most impractical and interior ap 
proach He is skillful in many areas ot 
musik pe rhaps teaching a choral class one 
period, a group ol strumental beginners 
the next period followed by a general 
music class. Advanced groups play and sing 
an extensive repertoire of music trom 
which some numbers can be chosen, even 
upon short notice, for public periormancs 
His complete attitude and manner reveal 
in enthusiasm for music which 1s cor 
tagious. He knows that music is now so 
closely associated with all living that it is 
its own motivating power and the teacher 
is the agent for leading boys and girls into 
discovering it. He does not need to 

social affairs, extended trips, and special 
privileges as motivating forces for par 


ticipation in ; even though these 
activities may wholesome supplements 
Performance for friends, parents and the 
community is taken in stride as an impor 
tant part of the educational process rather 


than as the sole objective of it 


Fourth, the nev i acher, himself 
well schooled in history, glish, physical 
science, ; al hy | education, knows 
very much better than his predecessor that 
these subjects are important, both directly 
and indirectly,.to his own success as a 
teacher and citizen. He knows that his stu 
dents need English, history, mathematics 
physical science, typing, home economics 
industrial arts and physical education 
ilong with their music. He helps the chil 
dren develop a wholesome attitude toward 
il the areas of learning rathe; than permit 
them to concentrate ( wh of their 
time and energy 

rhe new musi acl knows that he 
will have many op s for school 
ind community le ship beyond those 
his teaching prograr vs. too 
his general educatio 


teachers and he is « , 
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There's a Lot of | 
Music 
in Every Truck Driver | 


If you think this is difficult, you should see this fellow with a 
contra-bass! 

Seriously, though, we do think the urge to play a musical instru- 
ment touches people in all walks of life . . . folks who practice 
at home, assemble faithfully for rehearsals and work for months 
to sit in with their local orchestras at weekend concerts. Besides 
their love for Music, the one thing many of them have in com- 
mon is their Leblanc musical instruments — an inspiration to 
professional musicians as well as folks who play just for the 


fun of playing. 
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Oberlin Chapter 113 Editorial Staff 
Through the window of Harkness Hall: Baldwin Cottage 


Westminster College vy Wi ! t ‘em University of Arizona (Tucson) Student Chapter 165 has an 
t : x \ nrollment of fifty-eight members ighteer tl members are 
(det . t 1 1 pictured with O. M. Hartsell protess 

ft), and Samuel S. Fain, chapter spons 


Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) Student Chapter No. 113 
publishes for the second year a monthly newspaper, the Mus 
News. In the picture, members of Mus-News staff; Lynne Stock 
editor-in-chi¢ Flaine Amacker, art editor and chapter president 
Annette Shingler, reporter and chapter vice-president 
Grey, reporter and president of Ohio Student Musi 
\ssociation; Ruth Diefenderfer, circulatior 
Carolyn Kinsey and Mindy Edwards pla 
issue. Samples of contents: News reports fro | junior 
club members, who are all studying in Salzburg, Austria, this year 
summaries of interviews with faculty members on particular 
subjects—for instance, interpretation of the Carl Orff system of 
caching music for children by the chapter's faculty advisor, Hilda 
Magdsic k: reviews ot lectures, such as nts 1 Future Must 
leachers’, by Gertrude DeBatts highligl f demonstrations 
ind workshops, such as Mary Muldowney lementary Musk 
Workshop” and Wayne Stringer’s 101 gh Music Worl 

op” given at the OMEA State Cor itorials, such a 
those which urge participation in tl club's mume u ctivi 


lhis newspaper specializes in preset 
teaching music, in addition to informing 
education club and department faculty of F 
Gertrude DeBatts, supervisor of music in the Bedfo 
schools, Bedford, Ohio, outlined the possible objectives of a s« 
program at one of the chapter's monthly meetings this 
Howard Hanson, director of vocal music in Lorain High 
l, Lorain, Ohio, spoke on operetta production at another 
Furthermore, throughout the year, the club sponsors trips to 
Cleveland and environs for cultural and educational events. For 
example, a trip in November to see the orain High School 
production of “The King and I”, directed by Mr. Hanson, and a 


February to Renata Tebaldi’s appearance in Cleveland 


uk 
| 
i 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, For information about the chapter newspaper, address Mrs 
Chapter 180 Annette Shingler, Harkness Dormitory, Oberlin, Ohio 
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University Survey 





Bandmasters Name 
Bundy Clarinets 
Best for Students 


Bundy clarinets are today the choice 
of more school bandmasters than any 
other brand. This overwhelming pref- 
erence for Bundys is revealed in a 
nationwide survey just completed by 
Professor Albert D. Haring and As- 
sociate Professor Wallace O. Yoder, 
School of Business, Indiana University. 

The survey questionnaire, sent to 
12,000 public school bandmasters* 
asked respondents to name the specific 
brand of clarinet they recommend for 
beginning students, and to state the 
reasons for their choice. 


*This random sampling covered approximately one half of all 
public jumor high and high school nd directors in the U.S 


44% Recommend Bundy 


Survey results reveal that 38 different 
brands of clarinets were mentioned by 
bandmasters with some bandmasters 
recommending several brands, and 
others recommending one brand ex- 
clusively. Of all respondents, 44% rec- 
ommended Bundy clarinets to their 
students, a figure almost one-third 
greater than the next brand. Equally 
impressive are the figures which show 
that of all respondents, a remarkable 
22.7% named Bundy as the only clari- 
net they recommend for use by begin- 
ners. In this respect, Bundy’s popu- 
larity is more than double that of the 
second place brand. 

Worth particular mention is the fact 
that Bundy Resonites account for more 
than 94% of the total Bundy votes— 


with the remainder going to Bundy 
wood, even though the two instru- 
ments are identical except for material. 
This heavy preference for the Bundy 
Resonite, a plastic clarinet, is doubly 
significant, since many wood clarinets 
were named in the survey, including 
several which are considerably higher 
priced. 


Bundy Best 
Musically, Mechanically 


In a chart summarizing the reasons 
why bandmasters preferred a particu- 
lar clarinet (see below), Haring and 
Yoder show that even though Bundys 
cost less than many competing brands, 
they are rated better instruments by 
a wide margin. 

A glance at the summary figures 
shows a remarkably heavy preference 
for Bundys in the critical areas of 
intonation and tone quality. Obviously, 
bandmasters regard Bundys as supe- 
rior in musical quality to any other 
student clarinet of any kind. 

From a mechanical standpoint the 
figures reveal that Bundys have almost 
no competition, That they are the most 
durable, a matter of prime importance 
where inexpert student handling is in- 
volved, is conclusively shown by the 
four-to-one preference for Bundy over 
the next most popular brand, and a 
more than three-to-one margin over 
the third most popular brand. 





Albert Haring, left, Professor of Marketing, and 
Wallace O. Yoder, Associate Professor of Mar- 
keting, School of Business, Indiana University, 
who collaborated on the survey project. 


Further, bandmasters regard 
Bundys as the easiest to play of all 
student clarinets. This “must” for a 
beginner instrument is another Bundy 
strong point, as shown by the three- 
to-one and five-to-one margins over 
the next two brands. 


Bundy a Selmer Product 


Bundy clarinets are made and guar- 
anteed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elk- 
hart, Indiana. Their scale, based on 
that of the celebrated Selmer clarinet, 
provides a purity of tone and intona- 
tion that comes amazingly close to fine 
artist instruments. Key posts are extra 
high for better leverage. Keys, shaped 
for maximum fingering ease, are par- 
ticularly rugged to withstand roughest 
use. Rods, screws, and springs are 
stainless steel to resist corrosion, give 
smoother action. The Bundy Resonite’s 
body, made of an exclusive formula 
plastic, is considered ideal for an all- 
weather clarinet because moisture can- 
not crack it, nor will heat or cold 
seriously affect it. Recent tests show 
this material has more flexural 
strength, more tensile strength, more 
impact strength, more compressive 
strength than any other plastic clarinet 
material, to better resist the effects of 
careless student handling. 

These Bundy features help the stu- 
dent progress faster, help the band- 
master build better beginning bands. 
The survey results leave little room to 
dispute this, or Selmer’s claim that 
Bundys are the world’s largest selling 


REASONS FOR BANDMASTERS’ RECOMMENDATIONS > 
(percentage of total response) clarinets, 
Tone Ease of 
Quality Durability Playing * 
11.3% 19.4% 10.1% 
5.0% 4.2% 3.3% 
3.7% 6.1% 1.7% 
1.5% 1.4% 1.4% 
1.0% 1.0% 9% 


Price Intonation 
12.7% 13.7% 
4.0% 7.6% 
4.6% 7.2% 
1.4% 2.2% 
2.5% 1.8% 


Bundy 

Brand B 
Brand C 
Brand D 
Brand E 


For information about the complete 
family of Bundy Resonite Bb, Eb, Alto 
and Bass clarinets, write directly to 
H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, 
Dept. J.41 
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Indiana 


Olivet 


Iniversity of Arizona, Tucson, Chapter 165 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Chapter 45 


Nazarene College, 


Ohio University, 


Kankakee, Illinois, Chapter 178 


Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio) Student Chapter No 
is more than doubled its membership during the past year 


presenting a well-balanced and carefully planned series of monthly 
programs which emphasized both the theory and practice of music 
education. Some meetings have been led entirely by chapter mem 
bers, while others included programs conducted by school adminis 
trators and members of the liberal arts faculty. Each formal 
program was followed by a question and answer period. Among 
the topics already discussed, or on the agenda for tuture meetings 
\udin-visual aids, group activities and practical problems of the 
music educator 

yn akers have appeared before the chapter to discuss ideas 
concerning the planning and staging of elementary school operettas 
ind the special problems of lighting and scenery. At one meeting a 

oir director outlined several theories of music education. Two 

tl. most successful meetings were devoted to the history and 
se of the recorder and instruments of the band not commonly 
included in the curriculum 

Student members conducted a panel discussion on music therapy, 
learned folk and square dance steps and Latin American rhythms, 
ind will present a skit on job interviewing. Ten students attended 
the OMEA Convention at Akron 

Faculty members and student visitors attend the meetings and 
ire enthusiast ibout the chapter's activities Virginia Rentz 
serves as advisor to the chapter 


Indiana State Teachers College (Verre Haute) Student 
Chapter No. 45 acquired ninety-one members as a result of a 
membership drive held at the beginning of the fall term. During 
November, forty-six of the members attended the Indiana Musi 
Educators Association Convention in Indianapolis 

In December members presented a caroling program for a local 
television station, and later went Christmas caroling at the homes 
of music faculty members 

Helen Dinklage, music therapist and member of the library 
staff, explained music therapy at a monthly meeting. Topics for 
other meetings deal with the use of recorders in elementary music, 
and «reports from members who have recently returned from 
tudent teaching 

Spring term finds members in attendance at music presentations 
of area high schools. Then, as a last group activity, a picnic will 
be held on Memorial Day 


James Barnes is chapter sponsor 


Olivet Nazarene College (Kankakee, Illinois) Student Chap 


ter No, 178 has taken part in some very interesting activities this 
vear. Ruth Psaute, high school choral instructor, spoke at the first 
meeting. The club’s field trip to the Conn Instrument Factory at 
Elkhart, Indiana was very educational. The making and assembling 
brass instruments proved to be ost interesting 
January the group attended a pop concert given by the 
ro Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. An address by Anthony Marinaccio, superintendent of 
the Kankakee public schools, highlighted one meeting lhe vear’s 
activities will be closed with a group outing and picnic 
Harlow KE. Hopkins is chapter sponsor 


Ohio University (Athens) Student Chapter No. 231 began the 
1958-59 activities with a very successful membership drive whicl 
resulted in the enrollment of eighty-nine members. The October 
meeting was held in the form of a square dance and mixer, planned 
in conjunction with the physical education department at the 


mniversity. Other meetings have included features such a_ panel 


discussion by teachers from surrounding communities, a student 


dramatization of a job interview, Christmas party and a discussiot 


international music situation by Marjorie Malone. faculty 
er. The chapter was represented at the Ohio Music Education 
\ssociation Conterence in December at Akron. Plans for second 


neml 


semester include a review of the Mustce Educators Journal and 
pring picnic 
Special projects this year included two candy sales, the second 
vhich will finance the trip to the MENC North Central con 


vention in icago during May. In arch the chapter was host 


to students who participated in the hig ool competitions held 


Athens, Chapter 231 


he campus. On March 21, the h held a special tea in 
of Editl ler’s thirty-fifth ‘ } state supervisor 
usic in Ohio 
hapter officers are: Doris Jenkins, president; Ralph Harrison, 
president; Theresa Turner, secretary; and Marcia Herman 
asurer. Mary D. Blayney is faculty sponsor 
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see it NOW... 
VOLUME II 
of the sensational 


general MUSIC COUTSE 


LIVING WITH MUSIC 


by ALLEN L. RICHARDSON and MARY E. ENGLISH 


The functional and creative approach to General Music develops a comprehensive 
program of activities, exploratory experiences and cultural background. Active, indi 
vidual participation must be the keynote of any successful plan in this area. Through 
careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all kinds of instrumental 
integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 
many correlated activities, a maximum participation level is approximated in these 
volumes. Highlights from each section are reviewed through pertinent questions and 
practical application is suggested in many novel and challenging “things to do.” 
Designed for use in the Junior High School but being successfully used in Senior 
High Schools and as a College text for Music Education Majors. 


Learn by doing 
Instrumental exploration and keyboard experiences 
Vocalstration—new concept in choral and instrumental arranging 
Integrated study of form and media 
New liste ning ¢ xX} eriences and rhythmic activities 
Growth through meaningful, varie d activities 
with Music fundamentals through a functional ipproa h 
Understanding through participation 
Singing « xperiences designed for general music classes 
Individual creativity in and out of school 


Compositions in the lighter vein by contemporary Composers 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. « 619 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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State Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts, Chapter No. 2061 


University of Wichita (Wichita, Kansas) Student Chapter State Teachers College lowell, Massachusetts Student 

is an enrollment of 141 members, and is one of the mos Chapter 201. On campus at Lowell State Teachers College, the 

' music hool. Regular meeting re letters M-E-N-C are known by the entire student body to repre 

hird Mondays of each mont! ent a most vital and active organization. MENC Chapter 201 

rest to members was a discussion of what to enrolls 115 of the 125 music majors in the music department 

teaching n ials, given by the owner ot a Since membership is not compulsory, this number represents a 

mother meeting a member ot the chapter most interested and active group Membership has recently beer 

active member of MEN extended to include some elementary education students of the 

group attends classes in loca ollege—welcome additions to all functions of the chapter 

hool situatior Comparatively speaking, the MENC chapter is a young organ 

definite organizational policies, so jzation, established in 1949 by Cyrus W. Thompson. Since that 

formed. This committee conducted time, and under the guidance of such faculty advisors as Domeni 

Procopio and Edward F. Gilday, many plans have been put int 

operation and have resulted in a number of successful activities and 
iffiliates of MENC im the semor and musicals 


un f one hundred of the largest 


heen one of th am objectives , , ° ee 
Cen CHE OF ae es pena Among the productions performed have been “lolanthe 1955 


acquaintance with the world Ruddigore,” 1956, “Brigadoon,” 1957, nian’s Rainbow,” 1958 
ople to choose music as ind the present musical now in rehears: x May, “Carousel.” 
groups the active student Variety shows too have been very popular, such as the “Bops 
™ big womMers Ss Pops” shows, the money trom which, deposited in the treasury 
help then ' as helped to establish and finatice the Student Scholarship 


Fund. Frequent jazz concerts also aid students through this 


dio prog on tl ocal 
radio program on the loca Scholarship Fund and help to finance other project 


broadca t ol student pre 


re ented with MI N¢ men ; 
twenty-five of Lowell State’s music students were given substa 
ind announcing the event | 24 
tial financial aid to assist in paying tares and delraying expenses 
of the MENC Sout! , i P ; 


1959. At this time the student 


For this year’s Eastern convention at Buffalo, New York 


Socially speaking, the MIENC chapter sponsors many activities 
ference members at a luncheos Skating parties, the annual membership drive outing and dances 
have attracted many new members as well as providing a means 
f social entertainment for all. Recently, the “Sno-Hop” was held 
to which MENC chapters of Boston University and the New 


England Conservatory were invited. This provided an oppor 


the tollowing 

or a floater insurances 
tter publicizing coming musi 
d university students: a previ tunity to meet others having a similar interest in music education 
tra. band and choru The chapter has established a new program at Lowell Teacher 
i thi active group College whereby clinics, both instrumental and educational, are 
being heid to aid students in remedial problems or in advanced 
Concord College West Virginia) Student Chapt techniques. Also, lecture hours, by the members of the faculty 
y swain eniovir hy lhe group entertained Roy ire being given in order to add turther enricl nt and to help 


levelop an even more fruitful program 


Ilarris at uzz Sessi ul recepti ‘ we his visit to the 


" from the chapter Chapter ofhcers are Jim Starkie, | j t lleen ov 
irleston, with some ot in, vice-president; Mary Vaughan, secret hn Leite, treas 
symphon \ delega wer; Ellie Webb, social chairman; Brad Mitchell, parliamet 
tarian; Joe Deluca faureen Boy and Lou Murray, class 


representatives and Johnathan Re 


University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, Chapter 
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EVERETT IS THE CHOICE 
OF OVER 7,000 SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES “. COLLEGES 


; 4 can now be said that Everett 

is the overwhelming choice of 
America’s leading schools, churches 
and colleges. A recent survey reveals 
that over 7,000 have from one to 


fifty-four* Everett school pianos! 


Today, the Everett is an 

even more outstanding piano 
with its sturdier back posts, 
locking top (pat. pending), 
locking fallboard and handsome 
new styling. These and other 


pace-setting features at the same low 


price! For full particulars and name 


of nearest dealer, write the Everett Piano 


Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


*First Baptist Church in Amarillo, Texas 


has 54 Everett school pianos, 


School, church and college list — 
together with report on new Style 11 
Everett, sent on request. 
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Concord College, 


Middle 


(.corge 


we 


Athens, West Virginia, Chapter 309 


Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Chapter 241 


Ohio Northern University, Ada, Chapter 301 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, Chapter 96 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, Chapter 141 


Student Chapter No. 191 has 
Events of the 


lowa) 
since 195] 


a study program of the 


Clarke College (Dubuque, 


student chapter chapter 


il an active 
during the current year include poems of 


kml 


f Raymond 


Dickinson and musical settings for these; the presentation 


lecture-recital and two-day 
participation in the of the 
Valley” by Kurt Weill; as well as meetings devoted 


Members 


Boese, organist, in a 


campus visit pertormance folk-opera 
Down in the 
pecifically to aspects of the 
ittended the North Central 


Mary St 


music education professior 
Division meeting 


sister 


George Peabody College ( Nasiivill hapter 96 


was reimstated this year with an enrollment three stu 
Activities of the 


with clinics, te 


dent members year's Ca the per 


formance of duties connected stivals and contests 
held on the campus. The chapter also helped with the production of 


two Me 


mp plans to 


otti operas which were given locally. The entire member 


attend the state ind outhert Division 


onventions Knoxville Penn \ irginia 
respectively 

Officers tor this vear a 
Howard Patterson 


Pricilla Tewksbury, vice 


president 
pre sic rt 


pictured standing at the tar rig] 


hapter No 
whicl 
Braille 


department 


Middle Tennessee State College ( \urircesboro) ( 
41's membership of twenty-four meets semi-monthl at 
time imiformative nted. Samples 
Must 
issisted by a student who reads braille 


l, Mrs Phil Howard: 


the taculty of the 


programs are pres 
presented by Phil Howard of t 


Education in Germany,” 


music 
“(Graduate Study,” a panel discussion by 
department, led by Howard Kirksey 


Joseph 


Hush 


of instruction; “Percussion Playing,” demonstrated by 


Smit! member; and “Ensemble Playing,” discussed by 


faculty 


Kenneth Pace of the facult with demonstrations | the students 


One ot the annual projects of the orgamization is to sponsor 


Christmas Carol Sing in the Student Union Building Phe 


ilso sells tickets for the department's annual opera produc 
Fledermaus” this year 


ittended 


which was “Di 
tudents lDennessce 


Febru 


l convention it Poanoke 3 \pr ly 


several 
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It's new... 

It’s lively... Music f or 

Young 
Americans 


It’s teachable... 


Kindergarten through Grade 3 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation 


ABC MUSIC SERIES 


Berg « Burns ¢ Hooley ¢ Pace ¢ Wolverton 





Music for Young Americans pre Music for Young Americans is Music for Young Americans 
sents an over-all music program filled with intriguing rhythmic teaches music nol just songs— and 
that covers every phase of musi creative. and listening activities features a_ well-planned, practical 
And. it can be used by the teacher and offers excellent opportunities — music-reading program 


who has no Musi¢ al training for mmstrume ntal work 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Ilinoi« 





hapter held a banque 1 pr resented by guest artis Ohio Northern University (Ada) ©) 
May the cl apter wall m charge « tl pat s mus linn 1 ored b District II] 
or students and faculty. In addition to these progr: ! 
has one or more money making projyects such a 
or the festivals held on the ampu Some of the 
fund. A printed cor 
prepared and paid tor with student tund 
Otheers of tl apt ir¢ Wavne 
kK lrod VICe-prt det irgiia 
McDonald, treasurer ! Hunter 
Richard Hunter and Geors Jachmat 


H. Hansford is the tacult ponsol 


Baldwin-W allace College (Vverea, Ohio) Student Chapter No 
141 was reinstated with an enrollment of fifteen member 
talented members participate actively in the numerou 
organizations whicl st on the Baldwin-Wallace 
Members with ar vocal music are active 


oncert band recently performed its 

hapter 141 members were featured 

nt year are Lloyd Casterline 
resident; Carolyn Waltor ecr 
orresponding secretary. Will 


ucatior se 6 apter 


Fe write or phone your neorest MOORE office — ask for catalog F2 


f 4 E. R. MOORE CoO. 
fs 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3.2800 
ALSO: CONFIRMATION ROBES 


... PULPIT ROBES MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


& j ee es i 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron) Student Chap 
ter No, 200 has a membership of thirty-eight this year. Two meet 
business and social meeting 
rh he chi 


held eact ont} the first is 


wk” meeting. At thes 


sented in the 


ured in the show 


raduates posted on campus 


helptul hints and ice 
protessiot 
on Riedler, president 


Doroth 


Roger 
ecretary Rent 


He 


Irrvbye 


orn Conference Student Chapter Panel 


Student members at Eastern Conference. 


at 


Division 
tudent chapte 


nett 


ot 


chapter 
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mmmitter 


ounselor 


aptet 
214 
W ard 


and 


apter 


Cpiate 
direction at Arthur 
wid Montclair (NJ 
rirniitte operated witl 
ducting a Monda 
nal Attited 


Anderson College (Anderson, Indiana) Student Chapter No. 
479 has been an active organization on the college campus. Meet- 

gs have featured guest speakers and panel discussions on vital 
education. The chapter sponsored a 
lic 0 » of a musical film in April May 
ption and tea honoring the graduating semors 1 
Members will also attend performance 
given by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Auditorium in | Indiana, or 


thjects in the field of music 
and in will act 


ita re 
the mu department the 
l 


lledermaus” 
Purdue U1 


[Die 
t the iversity itavett 
May 20 
Myrna Gustafson, president ; Shirley 


Wright, secretary; and Kay Har 


Ingyt Mart Lier issociat 


ot the chapter are 

vice-president; Janet 
I 

Chapter sponsor 1s 


\nders lege 


()thieers 


treasurer 
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ind Edinburg music festivals was ol 
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Salzburg 


special 1 
majors recital 
by Dr. vom Lehi 
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enlightening programs consisted of a musi 
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Ihe Importance of the MI 
traci 


department, films pment 


as a hobby, p 
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istinn 
a ot the chapter will 1 pot ring 
North Carolina Band Clinic and the Western Nortl 
Vocal and Instrumental Contest Festival. T] | 
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raphs and interesting a 
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For those not fortunate enough to take part in 
the Conference, here is a chance to own your own 
recording of this superb demonstration by the 
Ithaca Coneert Band with the unsurpassed and 
witty commentary by Walter Beeler. 

Order your copy of this outstanding presenta- 
tion of “Band Rehearsal Techniques” for only 
$5.00. check or money-order, postage prepaid. 


Crest Records takes great pride im an 
Nouncing the newest in its fine series 
Teleco) Mr ere | 


of musical records for 


study: 


WALTER BEELER presents 

THE ITHACA CONCERT BAND in 

“BAND REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES” 
(ersg = 3) {Long-Play 33'/; rpm — 12” High-Fidelity) 
To every Bandmaster 
who prides himself on 
the subtleties of good 
band musicianship, 
this record is a MUST. 
BAND REHEARSAL 

TECHNIQUES 
was one of the most 
talked-about musical 
workshops at the Con- 
vention of the Eastern Division of the Musie 
Educators National Conference, held in Buffalo, 
January 23 — 27th, 1959. 


CREST RECORDS 
220 Broadway Huntington Station, L.I., N.Y. 


Send Copies of 


“BAND REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES” 
at $5.00 each, Postage Prepaid, to 


Enclosed find check or money order for $ 
or, bill school. 








| N. Y. ALLSTATE CHORUS, ORCHESTRA and BAND 
1959 MENC, BUFFALO, N.Y 
ALL NORTHWEST CHORUS and ORCHESTRA 
1959 MENC, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
VIRGINIA ALLSTATE 
1959 MENC, ROANOKE, VA. 


above records available in sets—SET #1, SET #2 


' #3 — at $5.00 per set postpaid on pre-paid orders 


CREST RECORDS 
220 Broadway Huntington Station, L.I., N.Y. 





Use the Custom Services of Crest Records for Permanent 


Records of Musical or Dramatic Performances 


Now you can have a permanent record’ Each record is packed in an attractive 


of your performances at a realistic 
price. 


Crest Records offers top quality, high 
fidelity records from YOUR TAPES in 
ALL SPEEDS. 


colored sleeve for truly professional 
appearance. 

Send for complete information on Crest 
Custom Recording Service and your free 
booklet, ‘Helpful Hints on Recording 
Tapes for Record Reproduction.’ 


CREST RECORDS 
2200 BROADWAY 
HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 
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CBDNA-MPPA-MPA COPYRIGHT AGREEMENTS 





N September of 1957 a letter was 

sent out by the Music Publishers 
Protective Association (MPPA)_ to 
many directors of music departments 
in colleges, universities and schools 
throughout the United States, drawing 
attention to the basic provisions of 
the copyright law, and pointing out the 
liability of those who violate the copy 
right law 

Prior to 1957, many musical per 
formers, both amateur and _ profes 
sional, in small combos or large 
groups, may have infringed upon the 
copyright law through failure to se 
cure, from the copyright owners, writ 
ten permission to make needed special 
arrangements 

The College Band Directors Na 
tional Association, although its mem 
bership represents but a very small 
percentage of the total number of pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians in 
need of special arrangements of copy 
righted music, took the initiative in at- 
tempting to simplify the process of 
securing permission, In cooperation 
with the publishers’ organizations 
CBDNA hoped to design legal forms 
by which college band directors might 
apply for permission to make specia! 
arrangements for use at athletic and 
athletic-related events 

In October of 1957 a conference 
Wal held between Frederick Fennell 
(president of the College Band Direc 
tors National Association), Walter G 
Douglas (chairman of the Board of 
MPPA) and Philip Wattenberg (coun 
sel for the Music Publishers Associa 
tion and the Music Publishers Pro 
Association). At this time 
it was decided that one of the most 
effective ways to facilitate the clear 


tective 


ance of music for the purpose ol mak 
ing special band arrangements would 
be through the adoption of a standard 
form (or forms) on which the direc 
tor could apply for permission to make 
special band arrangements when no 
satisfactory arrangement could be fur 
nished by the publisher. As a result, a 
band arrangement agreement form was 
developed and put into experimental 
use in the fall of 1958 at the University 
of Colorado. The results were encour 
iwing. Subsequently, certain changes 
were made in the agreement form 
(Form |), and a request form (Form 
I!) was drafted. Additionally, a series 
of “Suggestions for Use of Form | 
and Form IL” were developed. At the 
CBDNA national meeting in Urbana, 
Illinois, in December, 1958, the forms 


were approved unanimously and ac 
cepted by the membership. 

The use of the forms is not manda 
tory. The purpose of the new forms is 
to provide a simpler, faster and cheaper 
method of requesting permissions for 
those who have developed no pro- 
cedure. 

It should be understood that the 
new procedure does not necessarily 
mean that all requests will be granted. 
There are instances, for example, 
where the publisher, through contrac 
tual agreement with a composer, does 
not have the power to grant certain 
permissions 

Included with this article are repro- 
ductions of Form I, and Form II.* 
It is important that the material be 
read carefully. Those who use the 
forms should understand that they are 
bound by the conditions contained in 
the agreement form 

Frederick Fennell, Philip Watten- 
berg and the executive boards of the 
MPPA and the MPA are to be com- 
mended for the excellent progress 
made in 1957-58 toward the solution 
of the many problems which were en- 
countered 


[This report was prepared for th 
College Band Directors National Associ 
ation by Hugh McMillen, past president 
of CBDNA and a member of the special 
committee concerned with copyright co 
operation | 

e 


The following list includes the publish- 
ing firms supporting the project, most of 
whom had already formally endorsed the 
agreement at the time of publication of 
this issue of the Music Educators Journal. 
A complete listing of the endorsing firms 
with addresses and names of contact per 
sons will be sent from MENC Headquar 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., upon the receipt of request. 

The firms: Associated Music Publish 
ers, Inc.; C. L. Barnhouse Co.; Boosey 
and Hawkes, Inc.; Burke and Van Heu 
sen, Inc.; Chappell & Co., Inc.; John 
Church Co.; De Sylva, Brown and Hen 
derson, Inc. ; Elkan-Vogel Co.; Leo Feist, 
Inc.; Sam Fox Publishing Company, 
Inc.; Frank Music Corporation; H. 
Gray Company; T. B. Harms Company ; 
Joy Music, Inc Leeds Music Corpora 
tion; Edward B. Marks Music ‘orpora 
tion; Mercury Music Corporation; Meri 
on Music, Inc.; Miller Music Corpora- 
tion; Edwin H. Morris and Company, 
Inc.; Oliver Ditson Company; Oxford 
University Press; Theodore Presser 
Company; Robbins Music Corporation ; 
Will Rossiter; Shawnee Press, Inc.; 
Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. 


*Copies of Forms I and II and “Sug- 
gestions for Use of Form I and Form II” 
will be mailed from the MENC Head- 
quarters Office upon receipt of request. 
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FORM | 


Band Arrangement Agreement Form 
RECOMMENDED BY THE CBDNA, MPPA AND MPA 


lo Date 
(name of publisher) 

We agree that all requests by us for permission to make special band arrangements 
of musical compositions for which you own or control the copyright, for the academi 
year shall, if granted, be subject to the following conditions with the express undet 
standing that no permission is granted hereby and that no permission shall exist unless 
and until we shall request and you shall grant a permission with respect to a particular 
musical composition or musical compositions 


(1) A request shall be made only where no published arrangement suitable 
band director’s needs and instrumentation is available 


to our 


(2) Special arrangements will be made only by an employee, a member of the faculty, 
student or other person connected with our institution, or person authorized by the institu 
tion, and no unauthorized service or person outside our institution will be used for making 
such arrangements 


(3) Special arrangements will be performed only by our band and will not be copied 
for any other purpose whatsoever, and will always remain in the possession of employees 
members of the faculty, students or other persons connected with our institution 


(4) The copyright of each special arrangement and the right to copyright the same 
and all rights in each special arrangement shall automatically vest in the copyright 
owner of the musical composition, subject, of course, to the permission granted us, 
subject further to the condition that you shall not use or license the use of said special 
arrangement or any rights therein for any purposes without the permission in writing 
of the arranger. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the licensing by you or your 
performing right society of the public performance of said special arrangement in_ the 
event the performance ot broadcast radw and/or 
television 


and 


said special arrangement ts ovet 


(5) After each arrangement shall appear the following lin 


‘Copyright 19 by This arrangement authorised. 


Note Che the 
name of the copyright owner must be inserted in the 
the arrangement 


and the 
tos placed alter 


year ot respective copyright on the publisher's printed copy 


above line whet 


shall limit the use of each special arrangement to that school 
Materials shall remain in our custody but their 


subject to additional written request and written permission 


Permissions 
for which request is made 
subsequent school year is 


(6) yeal 


use mm any 


Permissions shall be limited to band arrangements for athletic events and athletic 


related events 


(7) 


(8) All permissions shall be strictly limited as aforesaid and shall not grant any right 
to print, publish, vend, record or publicly perform for profit, it being understood that 
all rights in all musical compositions are reserved by you, subject to the permissions 
granted us 

Very truly yours 
Institution 


AGREED 
Publisher 





FORM II 


Band Arrangement Request Form 


RECOMMENDED BY THE CBDNA, MPPA AND MPA 


Deat 


Permission ts sought, pursuant to our agreement (See 


to arrange the following composition (s) tor hand 


Permission Granted 


Date Director 


Publisher Institution 
By 


Publisher's Rep \ddre 
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’ 
Timely Books——e 
from the McGRAW-HILL 
. 
SERIES IN MUSIC 
ORCHESTRATION: 
A Practical Handbook 
By JOSEPH WAGNER. In Press 
The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan 
MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University 
294 pages, $5.75 
Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intended primarily for classroom 
teachers, and assumes no technical 
background in music. Accordingly, 
the book makes specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 
growth and development 
WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 
By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95 
A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
of its kind I have ever seen : 
a revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope. Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
changes bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some original 
points. Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
a cultural and  nonprofessional 
subject 
MUSIC: The Listener's Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER 
Music, Stanford University 
$7.50 
Designed to enrich the listener's 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, ard 
insight into the qualities and struc 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 


Professor of 
384 pages 


and expression 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 34, N.Y 
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A Concept of Musical Growth 


. UNDERSTANDING of the ear process 
A as basis to all musical growth is as 
rare today among teachers of music 
is it Is among professional musicians 
They say that students seeking only super- 
ficial knowledge do not want to digest un 
interesting ‘hings—that to tram hiehly 
pecialized performers in a_ particular 
field of activity, the non-essentials must be 
minimized. To sing the right notes at the 
right time is essential to the singer, but 
when will a violinist ever be asked to ck 
sO rhe violinist, in turn, must learn t 
read high notes many ledger lines above 
the staff, while such fluency would lb 
valueless to the drummer. Essential pre 
requisites for a player in an orchestra are 
utterly unimportant to a soloist, increased 
knowledge of theoretical facts will not 
playing 


improve an instrumentalist’s 


practical experience in music is not neces 
sarily a criterion for the quality of a 
teacher or of a composer 

There is only one answer to such ob 
jections to all-around elementary training 
im musi the are unfounded. In all 
ulvanced phases of teaching, the musi 
teacher has to face the fact that most « 
his students have little or no solid founda 
tion to build upon. Theoretical knowledg: 
will not directly improve an imstrumet 
talist’s finger technique but it will 
broaden his musical horizon and influence 
his ability to interpret a composition. And 
would not singers profit by being led 
through a severe course in ear training 
since modern vocal compositions require 
them to hit a tone at any interval, even 
if it is t a part of an easily heard 
hord, or even directly supported by ar 


iwcompanimment 


+ 


\dmittedly, a teacher may li wo 
derful ideas without a background of ear 
training experience, but is it really con 
ceivable that without such experience hi 
should be able to present his ideas in then 
strongest form or exploit them to the 
jullest extent The question may aris 

to how ear tramimg m its variou 
ispects may be incorporated mto the nor 


‘ 


mal student's curriculum, but let us no 
question the truth that musical learning 
takes place in the ear, that ear tramine 

mderlying, all-encompassing char 


that “musical 


learning takes place in the ear, is brought 
into awareness in the mind and is re 
created through skill.”’ 

The mind is the center of perception 
and as such responds to aural stimuli. The 
response of the mind to aural stimuli is 
the essence of ear training, and by apply 
ing basic psychological principles, we can 
substantiate ear training (mental-aural) 


is the core of education in must 


pe 


Another concept of musical learning ts 
one of building a store of information and 
knowledge about music which in the ex 
may leave out the sounding of 
music altogether Many 
and courses in musicology are criticized 


treme 
musicologists 


for this academic approach. In must 
however, scholarship alone does not con 
stitute mastery; knowledge must be a 
companied by skill, and skill must be 
intensified into craftsmanship. Since thx 
unique material of music is tone, the 
actual place where the learning evolves 1s 
not in the intellect, nor in the muscles, but 
in the ear itsell 

Knowledge of historical facts, or of the 
biography of authors and performers, ot 
~ anecdotes of their lives might be ol 
some value to people who are otherwis« 
deaf to the effects of music, but all this 
cannot help the student to perceive and 'o 
remember the content of musi Arno 
Schoenberg voiced it beautifully when h« 
said, “The best way to train a musical 
ear is to confront it, as much as possible 
with serious music. Musical culture would 
spread the fastest if peopl would read 
music, or play music, or at least listen 
to music several times more often than 
they do today. Vast knowledge of serious 
music is the foremost requirement ol 
musical culture. But without a thoroug]l 
car training even this would not suffice.” 

Ear training is valuable, not as an end 
in itself, but as a step towards musician 
ship. We, as music teachers, must deter 
mine how most effectively use it m 


our approach to all the various phases 
and levels of music education 
Let us see how we in teach ear tram 


three 


stor 


mpany, 


rraining Through 
National Associa 
1938, pp. 6-63 


Pi 
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kinds of activity which we ordinarily 
project—listening, performing and creat- 
ing. The most fundamental thing in en- 
abling the child to hear the music properly 
is to teach him its phrases and its melody. 
This is most ideally taught through the 
medium of the voice, but instrumental 
teaching properly done can also give the 
pupil a conception of feeling for 
melody and phrase, provided the use of 
melodic material at the earliest possible 
Stage of training is not neglected. By a 
discussion of the melodic curve and the 
rhythmic structure of a composition we 
call tonal elements to the pupil’s atten- 


fine 


tion so that he may come to perceive for 
himself, not notes, but meaningful phrases 

Another important aspect in ear train- 
ing is the harmonic element. To develop 
the harmonic sense in our pupils, some 
sort of ensemble performance, either vocal 
or instrumental, is most ideal. Chord 
analysis, as such, little value with 
children except to help them grasp and 
recognize the quality or color of tonal 


has 


combinations. The earliest experiences for 
vocal ensemble generally come in the 
singing of rounds, while with the instru 
mentalists the playing of duets is quite 
feasible 

Unison singing can and should help in 
the development of harmonic insight. The 
principal means of bringing this about is 
for the teacher to use some kind of a 
companiment, and to call attention to it 
[he accompaniment should not be used 
up the singers’ detects, but to 
certain 


to cove! 


develop significant musical in 
sights, notably those having to do with 
the harmonic content of music 

Ensemble performance will develop the 
supil’s sense of tonality in the proper way 
when his attention is called to major and 
feelings, 


hips as 


ninor modes, modulations, key 
il d chord relatior S 
rough tl e 


ts in actual music 


adence points 


approached t inalyzing of 


lone qual- 


these elemet 
ind musical imagery all 


us relationship to ear train 


+ 


educa 
and 
significant the musical ex 
child Chis creative 
confined to the nar 
tunes of 
into 


[he creative approach in musi 


tion is for the purpose of vitalizing 
making more 
periences of every 
rect should not be 
objective of ec 
lodies, but sl 
yhase of the child’s developmental growth 
in music. Russell V. Morgan lists son 


t} most important types of po 


mposing 


ould enter every 


activities as 


Active listening which includes 
Observation, omparison, 
Discovery, (d 


Imagination 


rimination, 
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lecuona—a magic name! 
Malaguena—a magic title! 


Band, arr. Yoder, Full $6.00 Sym. $8.50 
Band (easy), arr. Beeler, Full $2.50 Sym. 


$3.50 


lll r 


Chorus—SA, SSA, SATB, TTBB 25c each 


Orchestra, arr. Grofe, Set A $4.00, Set B 
$6.25, Set C $8.50 


Solos—Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Alto Sax., 
Cornet, Trombone, Xylophone, Violin, 


Cello 75c each 


Year 35c 


combinations. 


plete 1959 catalog. 


Duets—Alto Sax., Trumpet 75c each 
Trios—Brass, Saxophone $1.00 each 
Quartets—Brass, Saxophone $1.00 each 
Piano—Original 75c, Simplified 75c, Ist 


and settings for other instruments and 


Other great Lecuona compositions — Andalucia 
(the Breeze and |), La Comparsa, Gitanerias, 
Cordoba, Jungle Drums, San Francisco el 
Grande—and many more—are in our new com- 


Write Dept Y for the catalog and FREE Band Scores and 


Choral copu s! 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I26 West 52nd St. New York I9. NLY. 


n writing to advertisers, please mention the Mt 


” More Impressive 
Spring Concerts 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col 
ors and shades. Send to 
day for FREE catalogs 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
‘lenior Robes) 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


miwroRmiay?T CwiCACO 1 AL LOS ANCELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 278M LaSalle St 16°48 Cahuenga Bid 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of 

the largest Colleges . 

Schools, Churches 
Choirs. Complete with 
batteries $18.00 Dz. 
8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Plus postage. Sample 
$1.50 Order thru 
your dealers or direct 
from us. 


Strayline 
Products Co. 











Dept. ‘'B’’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn 
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ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud 
Variations on “Pop! Goes the Weasel’ Lucien Cailliet 
Cowboy Rhapsody Ralph Matesky 


The Hollow Men for Trumpet and 
String Orchestra Vincent Persichetti 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Concert Square Dance Harold G. Davidson 
Suite in D Frescobaldi-Elkan 
Londonderry Air (Arr. by H. Elkan) 
Come Sweet Death Bach-Elkan 
The Golden Sonata Purcell-Elkan 
8 Famous Pieces for Younger String Ensembles George F. McKay 
Sea Spray (Easy Suite for String Ensembles). George F. McKay 
Fun for 4 Strings (3 Violins and Piano) Charlotte Ruegger 


Scores sent on approval 


Score 
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9. Creating harmonic background 

10. Developing understanding of form 
through composing of short songs and 
instrumental pieces.* 

The purpose of creative activity is not 
to produce a huge number of composers 
or compositions, but rather to have our 
pupils understand the basic structure of 
music. Such activity will result in ar 
understanding comparable to the training 
in English composition which enables 
pupils to understand and enjoy good writ 
ing as well as to develop an ability ir 
written expression 


+ 


In approaching the subject of teaching 
music theory in high schools, we are gen 
erally limited to the teaching of prepara 
tory theory with some elementary har 
mony and composition. However, music 
theory at this stage must serve both as 
a preparation for more advanced study, 
and at the same time be intrinsically 
worthwhile for those who will terminat: 
any formal study of music when they are 
graduated from high school. It must de 
rive from music, be further associated 
with music and lead to a greater under 
standing of music. It can no longer be 
a summary of facts, a collection of rules 
and a table of correct and incorrect chord 
progressions } 

The initial approach to music theory 
should, in my opinion, be one in which the 
different phases of musical technique are 
integrated. By this, I do not mean teach 
ing a unit of musical reading, then another 
of dictation, followed by theoretical facts 
and terminology, but a truly integrated 
procedure in which emphasis shifts cor 
stantly from one technique to another, 
the teacher indicating the relationship as 
related to real music. Let musical experi 
ence come first, explanation and drill 
second. Such a course should be regarded 
as a culmination of the ear training phase 
of all school music experience—a course 
geared to “training the mind to attend to 
the sensations which the ear reports.” 

The salvation is not in the study 
theory alone, but also by daily use of 
theoretical facts in chorus practice 
band rehearsal, in instrumental and vocal 
lessons, and in creative writing classes 
What knowledge is more valuable in de 
veloping sight reading skill, phrase con 
prehension, consistently intelligent per 
formance, and complete musical enjoy 
ment 

rhe underlying objective of ear tran 
ing 1s to promote a maximum otf purpos¢ 
ful music translations. As has been indi 
cated, the immer ear must be trained t 
hear harmonically, melodically, and aes 
thetically This is the key to symbol 
representation and is fundamental in the 
reading or making of scores. The more 
the ear comprehends, the greater the 
musical responses. Mental perception, 
that is, our accumulation of musical 
knowledge, is the basis of communica 
tion. Whether we are performers, com 
posers, or teachers, ear training is the 


‘Morgan, Russell V, ‘“‘The Creative Experi 
ence in Music Education.” Education, Vol. 69, 
No. 7, March 1949, pp. 399-402. 


‘Earhart, Will. Music ¢ the Listening Ear 
New York: 19 M. Witmark and Sons 
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fundamental element of our ability to 
tunction 

In conclusion, ear training is a phase 
of music education which is of prime im 
portance. As such, it will be to the ad 
vantage of music educators to study its 
functions thoroughly and to adjust their 
procedures to agree with functional psy 
chological principles 


Ratpw C. Rea, head, Division of 
Fine Arts; chairman, Music Department 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
member MENC Music Education Re 


search Council 


Adult Instrumental Program 


ECENTLY one of the music industry 
R magazines printed an article about 
ur adult instrumental music program.* 
rhe story and pictures were submitted by 
me of the program’s numerous backers 
among the music dealers of the area. The 
articles created a certain amount of inter 
est and | have received mail asking about 
the program. I thought that some notice 
1 the Music Epucators JourNAL might 
help answer some questions 

The sponsor of our program is_ the 
West Valley School District No. 208, and 
| serve as the instructor. The same teach 
ng methods that are used in my school 
lasses give parents an idea of how the 

Isic program works 

he program offers all interested adults 

our school district (just west of Yaki 
na, Washington) free instruction on.any 
rchestra or band instrument, as well as 
in ensemble in which to play the instru 
ment. Each adult participant must furnisl 
is own instrument and instruction bool 
The District furnishes the meeting plac: 
und I furnish the instruction—both witl 
out charge. This began in October, 1957 


Some results are as follows 


Interest in our music program in thi 
schools as well as in music tn general has 
reatly increased 
» Many people who played in sch 
ganications are 1 off the old im 
ments and 
Vany people who always wanted t 
but “knew” they weren't talented 
1ough, are now playing with us 
4. Children in our school program ha 
a renewed interest, and some family pra 
tice groups have resulted 
There are fewe / 
hildren of parents wv 
6. High school 
now may contini 
/. By 
was playing eas 
8 1 system 


, 
fhe summer 


ginners ma 
ceive free t 
fo watt jor 
Q During 
their children 
school orches 
as 1 serics 
will 
and help 


formation 
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Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
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Tape—the Problem Solver 


AM an instrumental music teacher in 

a joint school district in Pennsylvania. 
At the beginning of this school year we 
had six music teachers—four vocal and 
two in instrumental music; however, the 
early resignation of the second instru- 
mental music teacher left me with the en- 
tire instrumental load. That meant | had 
to teach marching band, concert band, 
dance band, beginning band, all instru 
mental lessons and the various ensembles 
throughout the school district. This was 
a Herculean task, so I called upon all the 
aids known (and some perhaps unknown) 
to the instrumental music teaching profes- 
sion. 

The greatest help was the tape re 
corder. At the end of last school year 
my concert band taped the marches from 
a beginning band book. During the sum- 
mer I took this tape to various schools 
(we had some instrumental lessons during 
the summer), and, after teaching the be- 
ginning students to have some facility on 
their instruments, gave them band books 
containing the marches the concert band 
taped. After teaching the students the 
marches in the band books, we played the 
marches with the tape. This gave the stu 
dents the feeling of being at a band re- 
hearsal. We could not get the entire group 
together at one time for combined re 
hearsal because our new school would not 
be built for another year or year and a 
half. Thus we had two junior bands 
(junior high school), one senior high 
band and three elementary bands. From 
these we formed a junior-senior high 
school marching band. There is a king 
size headache no drugstore preparation 
can cure! 

The vocal teachers also had their prob 
lems. Many of the rooms had no piano 
and it was felt that at least one room with 
a piano was needed in each building, as 
a piano is especially essential for rhythm 
work. Here again the tape recorder came 
to our aid. The teacher would take the 
tape recorder home, or to a school room 
with a piano, and tape as many songs or 
rhythm patterns as were needed at a given 
time, school or area. This seemed to work 
very well, but, since there was only the 
tape in the possession of the vocal teacher, 
the home room teacher was in the pre 
dicament of having to do the music teach 
ing presented by the vocal teacher but 
without the aid of the tape. Of course 
there was only one thing to do: make 
duplicate tapes and arrange for the use 
of tape recorders from the Visual Aid 
Department 

The band is now taping the music for 
our graduation exercises so that the peo 
ple concerned can practice for graduation 
with the taped music of the band, but 
without the presence of the band, trans 
portation expense, time and _ schedule 
changes. Instead of a few rehearsals with 
the entire group for graduation we now 
need only one—and we have three gradua 
tion exercises, one in the senior high and 
two in the two junior high schools. An- 
other advantage of this system is that the 
graduating classes can practice their 
parts, entrances and exits without dis- 
rupting the scheduling of the other classes. 
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Only the teacher or teachers in charge mations. Then do the drill and entire rou 
of the graduating classes need be present, tine with the instruments 
and many times a short rehearsal of the The tape can be played for the drill 
graduation group can be held during a team or majorette group. While this 
study period, or at least sometime du roup is rehearsing you can be working 
ing the school day \ the band proper. Your field captain 
he tape recorder can be used on n explain the routine to the group and 
the field as well as in the class room follow through with the same procedure 
Tape the march, marches or entire field employed with the band 
routine you are going to use before you Perhaps you want to use this idea in 
go to the field for formation practice a different way, or for a different type of 
After the music is well known and taped, show, or a gag show. Tape the music, 
the band can listen to play backs. This have it played through the public address 
is not only done for quality but as a system, but bring the entire marching 
better band builder as well. In addition group on the field without instruments 
the musicians can hear themselves play The group can go through the various 
as they go through the field formation on routines with different colored cards 
the chalk board costumes, flags or pompons for daylight 
Now, take this idea another step along shows, or different colored lights for 
the way. We will assume the band knows night shows. Of course, with this greater 
the routine musically as well as the walk- freedom of movement more time can be 
through from the beginning chalk board spent on the show if you want to de 
steps. Take the band and tape recorder something special 
to the field or practice area. Walk through These ideas seem to be well worth the 
the formation. Next take the tape re extra time (it will only be extra time at 
corder to the press booth and have it first) you and the band spend on taping 
played through the public address systen the music. Perhaps you would rather tape 
(or your own portable system) while the more than one band show at a time. This 


band marches through the drills and for is possible if you plan your shows well 


MTNA ELECTS OFFICERS 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, elected for the coming 
two-year period at the biennial national convention at Kansas City, Missouri, on 
February 27. Left to right are: James Peterson, vice-president (University of 
Omaha); John Lowell, secretary (University of Michigan); LaVahn Maesch, president 
(Lawrence Conservatory of Music); Duane Haskell, retiring president (Arkansas 
State College); and Allen I. McHose, treasurer (Eastman School of Music). First 
vice-president is Duane Branigan (University of Illinois) who was unable to be 
present for the picture. 

New members elected to the Executive Committee were: Celia Mae Bryant, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Theodore Kratt, University of Oregon, 
and Mrs. Merle Sargent, Miami, Florida. 

The association elected the following as members-at-large of the Executive 
Committee: Merrill Ellis, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Missouri; Mrs. Beth Miller 
Harrod, Lincoln, Nebraska; Himie Voxman, University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa; 
and Franklin Launer, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri. 

S. Turner Jones. executive secretary, reports that twelve hundred teachers 
registered for the convention, and over two hundred fifty participated in the program, 
in addition to twenty-five performing groups from the outstanding schools of the area. 

Keynote speaker for the convention was William Schuman, president of Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City. Banquet speaker was Howard Hanson, director of 
Eastman School of Music, and MTNA past president. Other prominent persons on 
the program included Joseph Szigeti, Soulima Stravinsky and Virgil Thomson. The 
delegates were guests of the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra at a special concert 
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in advance and have the little extra time 
needed to tape all the shows for the entire 
In case of any unforeseen emer- 
gency you always have the music for a 


scason 


show on tape 

Since recording music on tape comes 
under the definition of reproducing the 
music, it is necessary to secure permis- 
sion in advance from the copyright holder 
for such use of the property. In most 
permission is granted readily. 

The tape recorder has unlimited possi- 
bilities. These are just a few of the ways 
this aid has helped me in a time when 
help was needed. It has saved me time 
and many headaches. Perhaps it will help 


instances, 


you too 

Ronert FE. Zwatriy, instructor in 
music, Twin Valley Joint School District, 
llone Brook 


Pennsylvanta 
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Letter to the Professor 


|The following is an actual letter froma 
f i teacher to her former professor 
ht alterations or deletions have 

wie to protect the innocent or avoid 


the uniwwar | 


Trou, the school year is well over 
\W\ half gone. It's hard to realize. I’ve 
learned more than my students, probably 

und certainly worked and worried more 

I've found out a few interesting items 
I've been checking record cards in one ot 
my schools (it’s impossible to check them 
ill). | hadn't realized how many average 
that’s 
in obvious fact | somehow overlooked 

I've been interested in the relationship 
of 1Q to ability. (I hesitate to use the 
word talent—talent is so often an ambi 
tious mother.) I'm amazed that my most 
uccessful students are barely above avert 


people there were. I guess most are 


age. 114 is my highest (in regard to my 
better students ) 
student (125 or above) and she’s not intet 

ested. What floored me was that one of 
my boys who shows a quickness to grasp 
ideas and finds it all quite easy is a student 


| have one exceptional 


o experiences little success in the class 
om and whose IQ is below average 
(} to US 
Oh yes, I have a set of twins—identical 
whose abilities are not equal. Neither is 
very quick but the difference is quite dis 
tinguishable. In every other way they seem 
identical. In fact, their personalities ar: 
ilike I had to separate them. It didn’t 
seem fair to them or to me to continue 
em together 
| am teaching them all the basic chord 
gressions. My philosophy is that this 
wuld start real early. I didn't know a 
\; from a I till I got to college. And also 
nce permanent enrollment cannot be 
nted on—I want to leave them with 
something very basic and something to go 
from. If they were never to study formally 
rain, at least they'd have the foundation 
to play by ear and to play for their own 
entertainment. You remember how the 
elementary education students’ eternal 
practicing of I IV I V; I used to nauseate 
me? I don’t know why they had to practice 
» much. My beginners catch on quickly, 
is do the older ones. Nothing is easier 


for them to grasp. They can play them 
in almost any key. Of course, it’s mostly 
a matter of position and I have to point 
out the sharps and flats in the key occa 
sionally. It’s a fine way to teach key 
signatures. Don’t feel I’m telling you this 
I'm just informing you of my discoveries 

This will be a process which will go 
on and on. You surely can’t make many 
discoveries in training or out of books 
There's no shortcut it seems. I feel much 
less guilty than before. I find more and 
more to prepare for. I’m always running 
off exercises for the pupils. I gave them 
sheets of “O Susanna,” “Old Black Joe,” 
and “Old Folks at Home” in the keys C, 
G and F respectively—written for right 
hand only with the chords written above- 
Roman numerals not letter names. This is 
a better test for their ability to transfer 
what they learn from key to key. I’m 
proud of the way they can do this. The 
beginners can do it with almost as much 
ease as the older kids. Sometimes I let 
them try to change chords correctly as | 
play a familiar tune on the upper end 
(By ear that is.) 

I'm trying to be consistent about de 
velopment of habits. I’ve started my be 
ginners out counting right away. It’s so 
much harder to try to correct the more 
advanced kids. They seem to be able to 
concentrate on only one thing at a time 
It's more stubborness than anything els« 
Gradually I’ve been able to wear down 
the resistance of most. That's an advan 
tage the piano player has to be able to 
count aloud. I’m struck also with the effec 
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tiveness of clapping rhythm. The physical 
act seems to be transferred into the 
fingers. It's probably explainable but it 
is a little mysterious to me 

Another thing I’ve been doing is in 
egard to the history of the piano. In my 
situation the class piano program is really 
not too much a class but individual lessons 
in miniature. This is far from ideal but 
it must be so as circumstances exist. So TH = 
I feel that anything I can present as a 
class situation is to the good. I’ve done a 
little research but ended up including just E = IVI ENTS 
about what I knew in the first place in a 
three page summary. I tried to make it as '@) 
interesting as possible, beginning with the 
dulcimer and describing such phases as 
the clavichord and harpsichord. I never 
realized it would be so difficult to write on 
the elementary level. They studied the 
pages outside of class and the quiz I've 
run off will tell both the effectiveness ot 
the summary and perhaps indicate what 
sort of a test maker I am. I intend to let 
them hear some recorded selections of the 
clavichord, harpsichord and such other 
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“* DAVID BARNES, principal of Memo- 
rial High School of Eau Claire, is the 
new president of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association and Edward Ludwig 
of Gresham has been named president- 
elect. 


* WILKSE S. BOBBITT has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of music at 
East Tennessee State College, where he 
will be co-director of the East Tennessee 
State College Band and director of the 
Training School Band. 


* DAVID S. COOPER, chief of the Mu- 
sic Branch of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, has been named dean 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore, where he will succeed the 
retiring dean, Virginia Carty. 


* JOSIAH DARNELL of the Murray 
State College music faculty is the newly 
elected president of the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. 


* WARREN EDMUNDSON, music di- 
rector in the Fredonia, Kansas, schools, 
died in his home in Fredonia, February 
2, 1959. 


“ LEONARD FEIST, a vice-president of 
the company, has been appointed general 


SOLOIST REEDS ike hat oe Music Publishers, 


makers of % JOHN H,. FISCHER, superintendent of 

made in Paris by the ma public instruction for Baltimore, Mary- 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds land, will take office September 1, as 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


es — Distributed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana versity, succeeding Stephen M. Corey. 


“ LEON FLEISHER, concert pianist and 
winner of the 1952 Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium International Music Competi- 
tion, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 


SIX STOREHOUSES OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE tion with the school in October, 1969." 


KEYS TO TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC - - Thompson and Nordholm & MARGARET GILL, associate executive 
Solutions at your fingertips—the essence of successful study and teaching by two Y~ secretary of the Association for Super- 
known experts in the field Price $4.0 vision and Curriculum Development, will 

. ~ « « « « WNerdholm and Bakewell become executive secretary on July 1, 

KEYS TO TEACHING JUNIOR HIGH MUSIC ; , $600, succecding Sedner fUlmen. 
Years of patient study and actual teaching made possible this thorough guide to euccets 
n this difficult school period Price $4.00 





“* BEN HOAGLAND, JR., formerly sales 

CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR HIGH a. & oc « & ee & Fs Rork and promotion manager for Shapiro 
The author writes with skilful ease and from the ripe, first-hand experience of some years Bernstein & Company, is now director 
The advice given is clearly and specifically stated in a style that carries Me oon of educational music for the same firm. 
smoothly from one important point to the next rice $3. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC CONDUCTOR - - - - ~- - = Van Bodegraven and Wilson * J. R. HUCKSTEP, director of bands 
Although written primarily for use as a class text, the hints, helps and suggestions will and choirs in the Raytown, Missouri, 
prove valuable te any student of music and useful for reference Price $3.00 public schools, is retiring at the end of 


: " this school year. Mr. Huckstep, a long- 
GETTING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL BANDS - Be Pay ag — bye yoo time member of MENC, is a past-presi- 
Twenty chapters stimulatingly full of the most helpful information, the pro \e ~s 4 dent of the Missouri Music Educators 
= o aa experience by two of the country’s outstanding band Price e608 Association. 
SUCCESS IN TEACHING SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS - - - - - Righter @ ALFRED W. HUMPHREYS stopped 
The author makes available to the beginner or the most expert, the secrets of his years in to visit the MENC headquarters office 
f phenomenal achievement in developing school orchestras and bands Price $6.00 on his return from a leave spent in 
Europe. He was headed back to Montana 
and his work as state supervisor of 
music 


@ LELAND A. LILLEHAUG, director of 
bands at Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, has been awarded a Dan- 
PARK AT SIXTH * MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. forth scholarship under which he plans 
to study for his doctorate at Eastman 
School of Music. 


Approval copy on request SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 











@ MIRIAM McNAUGHTON of Lincoln 
Park, Michigan, and a member of MENC 
since 1930, passed away early this year. 





March 18-22, 1960—Atlantic City, N. J. 


Biennial Convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference of Jacksonville State College, has died. 
ae -“¢ . A scholarship fund in his memory has 
in its fifty-fourth year been begun at the college where he was 

chairman of the Division of Fine Arts. 


“& WALTER A. MASON, a former presi- 
dent of the Alabama Music Educators 
Association and a member of the faculty 
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# DAVID MATTERN, long prominent in 
MENC national, North Central Division, 
and state activities, for many years chair- 
man of the Music Education Department 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, died April 14. 


* ERNEST C. MOORE, former faculty 
member at Lawrence College and di- 
rector of instrumental music in the Ap- 
pleton Public Schools, in recent years 
music education staff advisor for G. 
Leblane Corporation, died in his home 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, January 3, 1959. 


*% THOMAS J. PULASKI is now serving 
as Associate in Music Education with the 
New York State Education Department 
succeeding William N. Reeves who has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. Mr. Pulaski had 
been associated with Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, New York. 


# CALVIN Y. ROGERS, Ashland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Ohio, is to be the new 
editor of Triad, official publication of 
the Ohio Music Education Association. 
He will succeed E. Richard Shoup of 
Urbana on July 1, 1959. 


* CLARENCE F. ROTH, music teacher 
at Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is one of the 1959-1960 John 
Hay Fellows who will receive a year’s 
leave for study in the humanities. 


*% WARREN H. SCHIMNOWSKI is the 
new president of the South Dakota Mu 
sic Educators Association. He is director 
of choral music at the Aberdeen Central 
High School. 


* E. B. SHLIM, for twenty years asso 
ciated with the Lyons Band Instrument 
Company of Chicago as _ educational 
director and sales manager, has joined 
the G. Leblane Corporation of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, as the merchandising man 
ager. 


* RAYMOND STEWART has been ap 
pointed instructor in music education in 
the Music Department of the University 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, in charge of 
the University Band and teaching classes 
n woodwinds and music appreciation 
He was formerly the director of music 
in Randolph, Massachusetts 


* FINN VIDERO, world-r wned Dan 
ish organist, has been appointed Acting 
Yale University Organist for the aca 
demic year 1959-60, serving in the place 
of H. Frank Bozyan, who has been 
granted a leave of absence next fall 


TEACHER AT WORK. Schools partici 
pating in the New York State Educa 
tional TV project sponsored by the State 
Department of Education recently heard 
an interesting demonstration given by 
tichard C. Berg, director of music edu 
cation, Yonkers, New York, Board of Ed 
ucation. The instrument shown is the 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano designed for 
classroom student use with earphones, 
or with its own speaker. 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


ttchell 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 

“flow unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’’ and hove more “Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2744 5S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


ONE UNIT 
SET-UP 

% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 

*% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


*% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


Now Available ——— 


Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 


Second Edition 


Compiled by Helen Hewitt 


86 pages 


$2.00 


Lists 342 completed dissertations 


ind 208 dissertations in progress 


Indexed by 


author and subject 


Address orders te: 


Music Teachers National Association 


775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 


Music and Music Education in the Public 


servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. 


HArrison 7-1279 


Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Page 85 











MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Piacements 


We plece music teachers 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


516 Fifth Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











Complicated rhythms 
Never bother me 
On the spot | solve them 
VMetronomically* 
With 
The 
Electric 
Metronome 


“How! Get Book METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1 
for 31.00 book, or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 

53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 











BAND INSTRUMENTS 


P : 
Rebuilt and New. New accessories. 
Rental Plan. School Budget Plans. FREE 
Music Aptitude Test. Write for catalog and 
MEYERS RAND NEWS. Distributors Besson, 
Alexander, Buffet, I nes, Ludwig, ete. 


MEYERS MUSIC COMPANY 
154 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND 
CHURCH 
CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


LETTERS 





Road Map Wanted 


| ENJOYED very much Miss Mary Hoff 
fi man’s article, “Criteria for Judging 
Music Appreciation Classes,” in the 
November-December 1958 JouRNAL, and 
agree wholeheartedly that these are sound 
criteria. However, I would like to know 
(and I’m sure others would, too) how to 
plan a course in order to accomplish 
these things. It's not enough to know 
what Heaven looks like and to recognize 
the fact once you are there. I want to 
know how to get there by the most direct 
route without a waste of time and to 
have a reasonable degree of assurance that 
I am on the right path while enroute 

Ben Batrey, chairman, Music Depart- 
Vississippi. Industrial College, 
VWississippt 


ment, 


Ilolly Springs 


Thank You, Mr. Rogers 


WANT to take this opportunity to thank 
| you for the coverage the Music Epvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL gave in the November 
December issue to the report of Miss 
Honorary Ashland 
College. Many people here in Ohio re 
marked about it to me during our recent 
state meeting in Akron. I am sure that I 
speak in behalf of all of these people when 


Keller's Degree at 


| express apprec iation 

One little problem: Somehow the name 
of Louis Pete was left out of the story 
In the picture Mr. Pete is standing im 
mediately on Miss Keller’s right. Mr 
Pete does part-time teaching at the col 
lege and, therefore, should have had his 
name listed with the faculty. Is there some 


vay we can correct this? 


Rocers, chairman, De 


Ishland College, Ash 


Cavin ¥ 
wiment of Alust 


lond. Olio 


[Yes indeed—and this ts the way MEJ 
hooses to apologise to MEN( 
md »-worker Louis Pete for error of 
mission, and to thank MENC member 
Calvin Rogers for a thoughtful report re 
garding the error and the Ohio response 
to the article about Ohio's Edith Keller 
which the MEJ was so pleased to print 


in the November-December 1958 issue | 


member 


New Look in Choral Clinics 
in Virginia 

AIRFAX CoUNTY’S second choral clinic, 
held October 22-26, 1958 at Annan- 
dale, Virginia, High School, was 
planned with somewhat different objec- 
tives than many such events. It was 
scheduled in the fall in order to give most 
benefit to the choral programs of the co- 
operating Fairfax County schools. This 
vear 210 students participated, each of 
the seven schools having a quota of thirty 
students. These students were not entirely 
chosen from the “top group” in each 
school: in fact less talented students were 
necially encouraged to attend the clinic 


9@ th tbh hy 





Tested, Proven, 
Real Money-Makers 


Everything you need 
in one book 


List of suggested music 
Dialogue, cast of charac- 
ters 
Dance routines 
Audience Program 
Photos, sketches of stage 
settings, etc. 
Publicity write-ups, ads. 
ideas for scenery panels. 
“America” patriotic 
theme. Ideal for com- 
mencement, etc. 
“More fun than a Circus” 
. . « @ gala performance 
that will pack the audi- 
torium. 
“Steppin’ Out” . . . Musi- 
eal Variety Show with 
Japanese, Italian and 
American backgrounds. 
“Show Business” ... A 
TV Variety Show with 
Talent Hunts, etc. 
“Off the Records” ° 
Phonograph records come 
to life. Maximum enter- 
tainment, Minimum effort! 
“Flying High” . . . lets 
your musical imagination 
soar with air travel theme. 
$1.75 per cop 
(plus pestegel 
WENGER 
MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 
13 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minnesota 








The guest conductor for the clinic was 
Mr. Wayne Hugoboom of Manatee Jr 
College, Bradenton, Florida 

The clinic differed from most other 
choral clinics in that emphasis was not 
placed on presenting a performance at the 
end of the session. Rather, in the nightly 
meetings of the group, considerable time 
was spent on basic choral problems as 
they developed in singing the selected 
music. The various selections used were 
presented to the students for the first time 
on the first night of the clinic. Mr. Hugo 
boom presented these selections in a 
variety of ways that proved interesting 
to both the students and the choral dire: 
tors of the county. 

There seem to be many advantanges in 
not having to present a performance, as 
such, at the end of the clinic. One ad- 
vantage, of course, as is stated above, is 
that the students do not have to spend 
weeks in advance learning the music. The 
music can be used as a vehicle to develop 
a beautiful tone, to develop an awareness 
of balance and blend, and to give both the 
students and choral directors a new in 
sight into developing meaningful inter 
pretations 

During the day, Mr. Hugoboom visited 
in various county high schools, listening 
to and working with different choirs and 
consulting with their directors. This 
proved to be a most beneficial aspect of 
the clinic 

Mr. Hugoboom spoke highly of the 
enthusiasm of the students and the choral 
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directors of Fairfax County, and’ praised 
the farsightedness of the Fairfax County 
School Board for sponsoring this type of 
choral clinic 

—Ricuarp D. MIsHLER, chairman, 
lairfax County, Virginia, Choral Clinic. 


For the Good of the 


Order 

[Not so long ago the Music Educators 
Journal was reminded that mimeographed 
copies of fifty-five umts (supplementing 
an article on “General Music in the Senior 
High School’) would be furnished to 
music educators upon application, accord- 
ing to a footnote to the article, which 
ippeared in the November-December 1949 
issue. Inasmuch as almost ten years had 
ipsed since this promise was made, the 
Journal staff thought it would be interest- 
ng to check with author Paul E. Duffield 
determine the extent to which this 
promissory footnote had been honored 
lhe record is reprinted here for its gen 
ral interest and in acknowledgment of an 

unusual extension of MEJ service 


ERE are the statistics you requested 
| | on the circulation of the audio-visual 
reneral music class lesson outlines, “A 
Comprehensive General Music Course in 
lifty-five Units” and “Global Music” 
(seventy-five lesson plans for an audio 
visual tour of twenty-five nations) 

First offered in the Mustc Epucators 
JouRNAL, December 1949, requests for the 
Comprehensive General Music Course” 
ive passed the 2800 mark. Copies have 
been sent to every state (USA), five prov- 
inces of Canada, Mozambique (Africa) 
and Melbourne (Australia) 

Numerous teachers colleges have re- 
uested twenty to thirty copies at one 
time, and I have annually (since 1953), 
distributed copies to the senior class in 
music education of Temple University, in 
1 two hour demonstration lecture, which I 
give at the invitation of Wilbert Hitchner 

| have given demonstration lectures on 
these courses at Harrisburg, Atlantic City, 
Faston, Hartford, Detroit, Swarthmore, 
is well as on several programs for Louis 

G. Wersen, here in our Philadelphia 
school system 

“Global Music,” first offered in MEJ i 
July 1946, has produced requests for more 

than 1300 copies to date 

Filling all these requests has been quite 

a “mail order” project during the past ten 

ears, and I have no idea how much 

postage I have paid out—let’s say, it’s my 

ontribution to the fine work of MEN¢ 
the music educators of America! 

Ir retrospect, since thes« requests con 
tinue to arrive so many years after publi 
ition, it 1s a superb tribute to the thor 
ighness with which the Music Epuca 
rORS JOURNAL is read and preserved fo 

reference 
Pau. E. Durrretp, coordinator Au 

Visual Education Northeast High 

|, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Book Loan 
te M BUILDING books arrived 
1 


n time for the meeting and were put 
to good use. As luck would have, I had 
the summer flu the day of the meeting 
1; 
l 


l 


Perry Dennis, local band « 


hi ‘ me He passed 
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Dr. ARVED KurtTzZ, Director of the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC and a noted 
violinist and composer, offers his critical analysis of a performance just given by 
two young students at the college. DR. KURTZ, who has recorded their playing with 
his NORELCO ‘Continental’ tape recorder, points out a passage he wishes the girls 
to listen for as he prepares to play back the performance. “I am very pleased with 
the reliable service given me by my NORELCO tape recorder, and of course with the 
excellence of the quality of its sound,” states Dr. Kurtz. “Both the students and 
the teachers at our collegé find it most useful in the evaluation of performance and 
progress.” .The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co. 
Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1AA4,230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1.,N.Y. 


the books as well a» copies KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Louisiana Music Rooms 
(copy enclosed) at d led a discussion of Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
music room plans. He told me that the your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
discussion was lively and stimulating and precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
that the MENC book certainly helped The KEATON saves time Qives superior results 


e ( he directors present kept books 
ewe © " = “1 Portable—with carrying 


and would like for you to bill them at 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


their school addresses 
Wayne W ood Hackberry 

Hackberry, La Claude Sumner, al 
dale High School, Oakdale, La.; Harry 
Greig, Lafayette Senior High School 
Lafayette, La Paul Myers, LaGrange 
junior High School, Lake Charl la 
George Hage, Landry Memorial 


“ ; (Notes 1/2 actual 
ol Lake Charles : size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market $?., San Francisco 5, Callf. 











BUY THE REED WITH THE GROOVES 

















Publications by Music Educators for Music Educators 





CURRICULUM—ADMINISTRATION—SUPERVISION— . 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Adjudication. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists.” 


Administration. See “Supervision and Administration.” 

A F of M—Code with. Adopted 1947 by the American Federation of 
Musicians, Music Educators National Conference, and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Single copy free. Quantity prices on 
request, 

Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and development 
of jazz music, with a historical chart devised by author William H. 
Tallmadge. 1957. 8 pp. 25c. 


Awards, See “Grants and Awards.” 


Balance in Education, Let's Keep Our, by Lyman V. Ginger, president 
of the National Education Association of the United States. 1958. Four- 
page leaflet. Single copy 5c; dozen 2c 
Basic Concepts in Music Education, published as Volume | of the Fifty- 
sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pre- 
pared by a committee representing the MENC and the NSSE, Thurber 
Siedicon, chairman. 1958. 375 pp. Paper cover $3.25; cloth $4.00. Send 
orders to University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Bibliographies. See under heading “Bibliographies.” 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of business practice 
and relations for music educators. Published by the Music Industry Coun- 
cil. Single copy free to ih music teacher or student of music education. 
Send requests to the MEN 

Careers in Music. A useful iesheatn brochure jointly sponsored by the 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc., the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and the Music Educators National Conference. Avail- 
able from the offices of any one of the three organizations. 1956. 4 pp. 
Sc single copy. Lots of 25, $1.25; 50, $2.00; 100 or more, $3.00 per hun- 
dred. Prices include postage. 

Careers in Music Teaching. See “Your Future as a Teacher of Music in 
the Schools.” 

Child’s Bill of Rights in Music, The. Interprets what is meant by the 
MENC slogan, “Music for every child; every child for music.” Adopted 
as the official resolutions of the MENC at its 1950 biennial convention. 
Four-page leaflet. 1 copy free. 100, $2; dozen 35c. 

Classroom Teacher, Musical Development of the. Music Education Re- 
search Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre-service development in 
music of the classroom teacher on the campus; suggests ways whereby 
this init! preparation may be amplified and developed in the teaching 
situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 

Codes. See “A F of M,” 
Community Music. See “Music for Everybody.” 


Competition-F estival Materials. See under heading 
terials and Music Lists.” 


Conductors, Student. See 


“National Anthem.” 


“Competition Ma- 


“Student Conductors.” 


Construction and Equipment. See “Music Buildings, Rooms, Equipment.” 


Evaluation of Music Education, The. Standards for the evaluation of 
the ving curriculum for the training of the school music teacher pre- 
pared the NC Commission on Accreditation and Certification in 
Music Education i in cooperation with the National Association of Schools 
of Musie and American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Planographed, 1953. 17 pp. 20c. Quantity prices on request. 


Films, An Alphabetical Listing of 16mm. Music. 1958. Mimeographed. 
48 pp. 50c. See “Handbook on 16mm. Films for Music Education.” 


Four and Fives, Music for. Prepared for Commission IV (Music for 
Pre-school, Kindergarten and Elementary School by the Nursery and 
Kindergarten Committee, Beatrice Landeck, chairman). 1958, 32 pp. 
paper cover. 7S¢ 

Grants and Awards in the Field of Music, Educational. Prepared by 
Everett Timm. A directory of assistance, awards, commissions, fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 1957. Planographed. 43 plus 2 pp. and cover. 50c. 
Group Activities, Guiding Principles for School Music. Report of a joint 
committee representing the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Contest and Activities Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and MENC. 1957. 8 pp. 2Sc. 


Guidance Information. See “Careers in Music.” 


16mm. Films for Music Education, prepared by Lilla Belle 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sug- 
gestions, 1952. 72 pp PP. and cover. Included: “An Alphabetical Listing of 
16mm. Music Films,” 1958 report of Committee on Films, Film Strips 
and Slides, Earl Houts, chairman. Prepared for Commission IX (Music 
in Media of Mass Communication). 48 pp. Total price, $1.50. 

Higher Education, Music in, by Robert A. Choate. Information concern- 
ing positions open in the music profession and opportunities in the field 
of music education. 8 pp. Single copy 30¢ postpaid. 10 to 50 copies 20c 
each plus postage. Over 51, 18c each plus postage. 


International Understanding? How can Music Promote. Prepared by 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. 1957 reprint from an 
article published in The Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50c. 


Music Rooms and Completely revised and en- 
larged edition of the former Music Education Research Council Bulletin 
No. 17. Prepared by the MENC Committee on Music Rooms and Equip- 
ment, Elwyn Carter, chairman. 1955. 96 pp., looseleaf, 113 illus. $4.50. 


Music Education in a World. Report for the Music in Amer- 
ican Life Commission on Music in the Community, Max Kaplan, chair- 
man. 1958. 60 pp. and cover. $1.00. 


Music Educators Journal. See under heading “Periodicals.” 


Music for Everybody. A valuable reference book, handbook and manual 
for those interested in community-wide music promotion and organiza- 
tion. 32 pages of illustrations. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00 


Music in American Education (Source Book II). Current handbook and 
guide for music educators and students of music education. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. 1955. 384 pp. Flexible board cover. $4.75. 


Music Lists. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists.” 


National Anthem of the United States of America, The Code for the. 
Recommendations applying to all modes of civilian performance of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Printed in a four-page leaflet with the authorized 
“service version” in A-flat ae and music). Single copy free; per dozen 
copies, 35c; per hundred, 


Piano Instruction. See under heading “Piano in the Schools.” 
Pre-School and Kindergarten. See “Fours and Fives, Music for.” 


Program for Music Education, Outline of a. Prepared by the Music 
Education Research Council and adopted by the MENC at its 1940 
meeting. Revised 1951. Four-page leaflet. Sc. Quantity prices on request. 


Public Relations, The Music Teacher and. Prepared for Commission III 
(Music in General School Administration) by the Committee on Public 
Relations in Music Education, Edward J. Hermann, chairman. 1958- 
48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00 


Research in Music Education, Journal of. 


Secondary-School Curriculum, The Function of Music in the. Treatise 
representing a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the NEA— 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the MENC. 
1952. 60 pp. $1.00 


Secondary Schools, Music Education in the. Recommendations pertaining 
to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the Activities Committee 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Adopted 1951.) 12 pp. 1I5c 
per copy. 

Senior High School, Music in the. Prepared by Music in American Life 
Commission VI, Wayne S. Hertz, Chairman. 1959. 88 pp. $2.25. 


Handbook on 
Pitts, 1948-51. 


See heading “Periodicals.” 


Singing in the Schools. Three monographs by Helen M. Hosmer, chair- 
man. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “Assembly Singing,” “Choral 
Music in the Junior High School and Its Relation to the Adolescent with 
Particular Reference to Boys’ Voices.” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50c. 


Supervision and Administration in the Schools, Music. A report of the 
Music Education Research Council (Bulletin No. 18), 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


Student Conductors, Includes sample of written test for student con- 
ductors. 1957. 3 pp. Single copy 20c. Quantity prices on request. 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Valuable source of 
information for high school counselors and students considering music 
teaching as a vocation. 1954. By William R. Sur. 8 pp. 30c postpaid. 
10 to 50 copies 20c each plus postage. Over 51, 18c each plus postage. 





Order from Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall... 
YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM: 


A Guide to Effective Curriculum 
Development 


by FRANCES M. ANDREWS, Pennsylvania 
State University and 
CLARA E. COCKERILLE 


The ultimate goal of this book is to 
help educators give their pupils the 
deep and enduring love of fine music 
But its more immediate goals are two- 
fold: (1) to lay a strong philosophical 
groundwork for music education, and 
(2) to show how to implement the 
music program in terms of its content, 
scope, equipment, personnel, and teach- 
ing method. 

289 pages Pub.1958 Text price $4.50 


PIANO FOR CLASSROOM MUSIC 

by ROBERT L. PACE, Columbia University 
This practical text helps students de- 
velop basic piano skills quickly and 
repertory. A unique approach, with 
folk songs, leads to sight reading in any 
key. The folk songs and subsequent 
tunes have all been carefully selected 
for momentary study as well as for 
ultimate classroom use. Book is plastic- 
bound to open flat at the piano. 

140 pages Pub. 1956 Text price $3.75 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


by JOSEPH A. LEEDER, Ohio State Univer 
sity, and WILLIAM S. HAYNIE 

A comprehensive, but concise, up-to- 
date general methods text which con- 
siders music pregrams in all types of 
high schools, and shows the relationship 
of music in home, school and com- 
munity. It combines in one volume a 
source book and a book of practical 
teaching suggestions and procedures 
The authors apply a problematic and 
encyclopedic approach to the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a_ well- 
rounded music program, treating it as 
part of both general and special educa- 
tion 


366 pages Pub. 1958 Text price $4.95 


To receive approval copies of any 
book described above, or a free 
copy of our latest Music textbook cot- 
alog, write: Box 90 


a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. ME-2 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 14 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Handling our line of Choral, Orchestra, 
and Drill Team Uniforms. No Canvas- 
sing. Just follow leads, Academic Church 
& Choir Gowns Co., 1125 N. Highland 


Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 
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BOOKS AND THINGS 





THE MUSIC INDEX. The annual cumu 
lation of periodical literature in music 
for the year 1957, is now available. For 
the first time this catalog lists the 
names of authors of leading articles and 
books, thus increasing its service to 
users. Available from Information Serv 
ice, Incorporated, 10 W. Warren, Detroit 
1, Michigan 


“MUSIC TODAY” is the new periodical 
published by the American Music Cen- 
ter, Inc., of 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Avowed objective 
is the distribution of information about 
the availability of American music 


DOES BETTER EDUCATION COST 
MORE? This is the title of a report 
by the Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance of the National Edu- 
cation Association, released in March. 
The conclusion reached by the study is 
that “all other things being equal, more 
money buys better education.” Copies 
may be secured from the NEA at 50c 
the single copy. 10 percent discount 
on 2 to 9 copies; 20 percent on 10 or 
more copies 


“BUNIYADI TALIM” is a new and inter 
esting education periodical from India 
Subtitled a “Quarterly Journal of Basic 
Education,” it is a_ bilingual (Hindi 
and English) publication of the Minis 
try of Education and Scientific Research 
of the Government of India. Basic Edt 
cation a movement involving the 
teaching of crafts and the development 
of the intellect simultaneously. This 
plan, initiated by Mahatma Gandhi, is 
the national system of elementary edu- 
cation. Its hope is to bring universal 
education and increased prosperity to 
the people of India. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIRECTORY pub 
lished by the American A ‘ 
Junior College contain a directory of 
junior colleges, an alphabetical list of 


ociatior I 
junior college organizations and socie 
ties and an analysis of junior college 
growth. It available fi one dollar 
from the Association at 1785 Massachu 
etts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.« 


“YOUR GIFTED CHILD,” a publicatior 

f the Children’s Bureau of the I 5. De 
partment of Health, Education and Wel 
fare I a recent addition to that office’s 
publications for parent Though de 
igned for parents of the gifted, it cor 
tains helpfu ggestions for all those 
who work th children, Copie iy be 
obtained for 20c from -the uperintend 
ent of Documents of the U Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 


MUSIC FOUNDATIONS. The igma Al 
pha lota Fraternity distinguished itself 
with the January 1959 ssue of “Pan 
Pipes.’ rh 
erved recognition to foundatio and 
their ervice to American mu Ihe 
twelfth annual summary (1958 year) o 
contemporat musik ilso most n 


teresting All in all, a ver worthwhile 


number give much le 


i 


MUSIC APPRECIATION RECORDS, 
originated by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, have been adopted by the RCA 
Victor Society of Great Music as a serv 
ice to its members. A single RCA Victor 
Music Appreciation Record will be made 
available each month covering one of 
the three-‘offerings to members for that 
period 


GUIDE TO TEACHING PIANO, recent 
vrroduced by the Arizona State Mu 
Teacher \ ociation, list mater 
piano student in twelve ectior 
responding with the twelve 
school attendance. O. M. Har 
University of Arizona at Tu 
committee chairman 


tse 


“Thorough and easily read.” 
—Music Educators Journal 


The 
LANGUAGE 
of 
MUSIC 


KLAUS LIEPMANN 


Fresh insight in 
to the nature of 
musical composi 
tion and perform 
ance! A noted musicologist analyzes 
the problems of rhythm, harmony, 
melody, form, and style as they 
have occupied the minds of the great 
composers, Book furnishes informa- 
tion on ear training, score reading, 
and musical theory and analysis 


355 ills. $6 
Build esprit de corps 


CHEERLEADING 
and 
MARCHING BANDS 


NEWT LOKEN and 

OTIS DYPWICK 
Especially designed for high 
school and college instructors, band 
masters and students, this well 
illustrated book presents effective 
cheerleader and marching band 
training programs. Describes yells, 
stunts, tumbles; details band move 
ments, group formations, and drills 
ee clear and lively.”—Musie 
Educators Journal. 82 drawings 
and action photos $2.95 


Step off smartly . 


MARCHING BANDS 


KENNETH HJELMERVIK and 
RICHARD C. BERG 
Two experienced music directors 
show how to organize and develop a 
top-notch high school 
band. Book fully explains and dia 
grams the six basic halt positions; 


marching 


) 


25 marching movements; special en 
trances and exits; game, parade, and 
show procedures. Includes a list of 
100 graded and classified marche 

$5.50 


65 line drawings 








Order your books from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 





SYMPHONY LOTTO 


It's New! It's Exciting! 
It's Educational! 2 to 6 Players 


MARCEIL G. BISHOP 
2235 Que St 


$950 


N. W., Washington 8, D. C 
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Publications by Music Educators for Music Educators 





PERIODICALS 


National official magazine of the MENC and 
Included with active and student member- 
Single copy 65c. 


Music Educators Journal. 
its associated organizations. 
ship dues. Separate subscription, $3.50 per year. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. Two issues cach year (Spring 
and Fall). Subscription: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four 
issues) $6.75. When included with special active membership dues, $2.00. 


State Music Education Periodicals. Official magazines of the respective 
federated state and territorial units of the MENC. See complete list in 
current issue of Official Directory. Copy on request. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A suggested list for High Schools and Colleges. 


Contemporary Music. 
Howard A. Murphy, Chairman. 


Prepared by a Committee of the MENC, 
1959. 32 pp. 75¢ 

Films for Music Education, Handbook of 16 mm. See under “Films.” 
Index to Americana in the “Musical Quarterly.” Hazel Kinscella. Fall, 
1958 (Vol. VI, No. 2) issue of JRME. Single copies $3.00. 


Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A Music Educa- 
tion Research Council report prepared by a special committee under 
the chairmanship ef Earl E. Beach. Published as = issue of the Journal 
of Research in Music Education. Vol. VII. No. 1. 100 PP: Paper cover, 
sewed binding. Single copy price, $3.00; with 1959 JRME subscription 
(2 issues), $3.75. Available January 1959. 


Present-Day Music, An Examination of. A selected list of early grade 
piano material, books and recordings. 1954. 10 pp. and paper cover. 30c. 


Research Studies in Music Education, Bibliography of. 1932-1948. Some 
2,000 titles representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 pp. Paper cover, 
sewed binding. $2.00 


Research Studies in Music Education, 1949-1956, Bibliography of. Pre- 
pared by William S. Larson. Published as the 1957 Fall issue of the 
Journal of Research in Music Education. Includes more than 2,000 titles 
not contained in Mr. Larson's 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 165 pp. 
Paper cover, sewed binding. $3.00. 


String Teachers, Bibliography for. See under “Strings.” 
PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction. (Piano in the Class- 
room.) A guide and aid for all who are concerned with teaching or cur- 
riculum planning. Edited by William R. Sur. 1957. 48 pp. and cover. 
$1.00 


Music Begins with the Piano. An illustrated brochure presenting opinions 
of leading educators regarding the importance of piano in music educa- 
tion, MENC Committee on Piano Instruction in the Schools, Robert 
Pace, chairman. 1958. 8&8 pp. and cover. 10c. 


Piano in School. A memorandum for administrators, teachers and parents 
by Raymond Burrows. 1949. 16 pp. 25c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational analysis of a 
nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the schools. 76 pp. Illustrated 
1949. Paper cover. $1.00. 


Teaching Piano Classes, Handbook for. A valuable treatise dealing with 
all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Plano Classes. School superintendents, directors 
and teachers tell how piano classes were put in operation in their schools. 
1951. 31 pp. 50c 


STRINGS 


String Instruction Program in Music Education, The. A series of reports 
issued by the MENC Commitice on String Instruction in the Schools, 
Gilbert Waller, general chairman 


String Instruction Program No. I (SIP 1). Chapters: (1) The Importance 
of Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instrument Study and Playing. 
(3) Improvement in Teacher Training Curricula in Strings. (4) Basic Prin- 
ciples of String Playing as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) Minimum 
Standards for String Instruments in the Schools. 1957. 24 pp., cover. 75c. 


String Teachers, Bibliography for (SIP Il). Albert Wassell and Walter 
Haderer. 1957. Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50c 


String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems (SI!’ Ill). By 
John Shepard and Subcommittee. 1957. 12 pp. and cover. ‘0c 


Recruiting in the Schools (SIP IV). By William Hoppe and Sub- 
commer, 99". Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. In same pamphlet 


Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By Gerald Doty 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in pamphlet with 
SIP IV, which see for price. 


Why have a String Program? (SIP VI). By Markwood Helmes and Sub- 
committee. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. Included with SIP VII. 


Selection and Care of a Instrument, The (SIP VII). By Frank Hill 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included with SIP VI, 
which see for price. 


Double Bass Play’ 
1957. Planographed. 


Cello Playing, Basic Principles of. (SIP 1X). By Louis Potter, Jr. 
Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50c. 


Violin Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP X). By Paul Rolland (String In- 
struction Program X). 40 engraved examples and illustrations. 1958. 64 
pp. and cover. $1.50 


COMPETITION MATERIALS AND MUSIC LISTS 


Adjudication, Standards of. This is the completed section on adjudication 
of music competition-festivals in preparation for the. NIMAC Manual 
on Interscholastic Activities in Music. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c. 


Official Adjudication Forms. Entirely new special forms for each of 
17 contest categories for use in 1959 competitions and festivals. (Na- 
tional Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of MENC.) See 
complete listing below.* 


Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, Choral 
Groups. Prepared by NIMAC. 1958. 48 pp. and cover $1.50. 


Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos, Instrumental 
Ensembles. Prepared by NIMAC. 1957. 96 pp. and cover. $1.50. 
(Vocal ensembles are not included.) 


t Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, management and 
adjudication of sight-reading contests for bands, orchestras, choruses. 
NIMAC, 1954. 14 pp. and paper cover. 2Sc. 


Basic Principles of. (SIP VIID. By Edward Krolick. 


14 pp. and cover. 50c. 
1957. 


*Official Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below are new with 
one exception (Student Conductors). Three of them, Instrumental 
Ensemble—String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-16) and 
Marching Band Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), represent categories not 
previously available. The others are thoughtful revisions of previously 
existing forms. Printed on a variety of colored paper, the new sheets 
are also punched for loose-leaf filing. The forms have been consider- 
ably simplified and all statistical data is concentrated in one section. 
The Marching Band Inspection Sheet provides on the back a diagram 
of a 200-piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating specific offenders 
in posture, uniform, state of instrument or personal appearance. Band 
directors may wish to use these forms for their weekly inspections. 
Teachers will find even more classroom uses for others of the new 
forms than was true of the older ones 


for one full set of 17. Quantities of 


Prices postpaid: 60¢ a dozen; 75« 
assortment. 1,000 or more 10% 


100 or more, $3.00 per hundred in any 
discount. 
B-I Band 
SRBO-2 Sight Reading—Band or Orchestra 
oso-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 
MB-5 Marching Band 
DM+4 I'wirling—Solo or Ensemble 
V-7 Choral—Large Group 
SRV-8 Sight Reading—Choral 
vs-9 Vocal Solo 
PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WiIS-11t Wind Instrument Solo 
S1S-12 String Instrument Solo 
WIE-13 Instrumental Ensemble—Wind 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 
SIE-15 Instrumental Ensemble-—String 
VE-16 Choral—Small Ensemble 
MBIS-17 Marching Band Inspection Sheet 
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BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES. KINDER- 
GARTEN. By Rose Marie Grentzer 
and Marguerite V. Hood. (Evanston, 
Ill.: Summy-Birchard Publishing Com- 
pany), 1958. 

This is a comprehensive book, a rich 

source of music and musical activities 

for the kindergarten child and teacher. 

Record albums (78 rpm) have been pro- 

duced from the contents of this book 

by Bowmar Records of Los Angeles. The 
opening section “Music in the Kinder- 
garten” is a brief and very practical 
introduction to music and music activi- 
ties for the kindergarten child. This 
introductory section reflects the prac- 
tical and successful experience the au- 
thers have had in music and the teaching 
of music to children. In addition to the 
general treatment of music in the kin- 
dergarten found in the opening section, 
specific teaching suggestions are offered 
with a great many individual songs. 

Help of this nature, offered on the page 

with a song will certainly be appreciated 

by teachers. 

This is far more than a song book or 
another music book. It presents a com 
plete, natural and integrated approach 
to the musical development of the child. 
The child sings, participates in a variety 
of appropriate rhythmic activities, plays 
simple instruments, listens quietly to 
music and is encouraged to participate 
n music creatively. The material in the 
book is presented under topical headings 
meaningful to children of this age. They 
should do much to sustain the interest 
of the small child and at the same time 
create an atmosphere for learning. Music 
in the book is related to the child’s 
interest in the home, school, community, 
play and make believe, farm and ranch, 
holidays and special days, science, song 
plays, ete. 

o 


Good balance is found in the publica 
tion between the number of folk songs, 
composed songs, singing games and 
stories and songs by children. The re- 

ewer was impressed with the inclusion 
of many of the beautiful songs of child 
hood which have been loved by genera- 
tions of children and teachers. In addi- 
tion to the traditional song material, the 
kindergarten teacher will welcome the 
large number of new and musically 
worthy songs found throughout the book. 

Piano selections and accompaniments 
are always extremely important in the 
kindergarten book. Piano parts and se 
lections in this book are easy and of 
musical interest. They can be played 
by teachers who have not had the bene- 
fit of extensive keyboard training. Chord 
markings are available for those who 
want to make use of the autoharp or 
other harmony instruments. 

The design and format of the book 
are attractive and in good taste. The 
more recent tendency of publishers to 
make excessive use of color has been 
ivoided. The use of color and design 
n this book supports and enriches the 
musical content. Color and design are 
not permitted to interfere with the 
music on the page. Suggestions for 
teachers, words and music are easily 
read. The teacher will find the alpha 
betical and classified indexes well organ- 
zed for quick reference 


I cannot help but comment on the 
killful manner in which teachers and 
pupils are introduced to creative activity 
n this book. The book abounds with op 
portunities for children to make up addi- 
tional stanzas of songs, carry on musical 
conversations, select appropriate rhythm 
instruments, experiment with real in 
struments and dramatize songs. The 
ection on “Song Plays” is one of the 
most delightful in the publication. Song 
Plays such as, “The Three Little Pigs,” 
“Peter Rabbit,” “The Pancake,” “The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff” will be a source 
of delight to both children and teachers. 

Marguerite Hood and Rose Marie 
Grentzer have contributed an excellent 
addition to the music books available to 
the kindergarten teacher. 

William R. Sur 


ipril-May, Nineteen Fifty-nine 
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THE SONATA IN THE BAROQUE ERA 
By William S. Newman. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press 
1959. 447 pp. $8.00. 


“The Sonata in the Baroque Era” is th: 
first publication in a monumental study 
of the “History of the Sonata Idea 
which will eventually encompass four 
volumes. If one is to judge from the 
initial volume of the set, it augurs well 
for those which will appear later. En 
cyclopedic in scope, the completed work 
promises to form a definite study not 
presently available in any language 

Dr. Newman is well equipped for his 
task. He has spent some twenty years 
accumulating material, in thinking 
through and analyzing the nature of hi 
study, and he has published numerous 
articles relative to this subject in vari 
ous scholarly journals. In his preface 
he describes in some detail the changes 
which have taken place in his own a; 
proach to the problem and justifies the 
rejection of the “evolutionary” concept 
so prevalent in discussions of the sonata 
principle in favor of a semantic on 
The first part of the present volume pro 
vides the reader with a discussion of 
the meaning of the term “sonata” as 
it evolved from the sixteenth century 
to circa 1750. Here one finds a thorough 
and enlightening presentation of the 
word as defined by contemporary writers, 
its uses in society, its gradual develop 
ment and rise in favor over the whole of 
Europe, the instruments and settings 
used during the period described and it 
structural forms. The second part of the 
book is an encyclopedic coverage of the 
sonata by every composer of any impor 
tance. It is divided into eleven chapters 
and describes the sonata throughout th« 
Baroque period in Italy, Austria, Ger 
many, England, France and the northern 
countries of Europe. 

This book, although designed as part 
of a larger project, is complete in itself 
The work is thoroughly documented, 
contains an excellent and comprehensive 
bibliography, together with a consider 
able number of musical examples from 

T - 


contemporary scores F.} 


LEARNING AND THE TEACHER, Year 
book Washington, D. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De 


velopment 1959. $3.75 


ASCD President, Jane Franseth, says in 
the foreword that “It is encouraging 
to know that many of the most effective 
teaching and curriculum practices 
throughout the country have come about 
as a result of thoughtful examination 
of research findings on learning and 
related topics, and through continuous 
evaluation of outcomes of the educa 
tive process.” 

Part I includes two chapters (1 
Learning about Learning; (2) The 
Learner. 

’art II deals with How the Teacher 
Facilitates Learning. 

Part III is entitled Implication 
Teacher’s Role. 

“Learning and the Teacher” is a use 
ful publication for all teachers who are 
interested in furthering their know 
ledge and understanding of the teacher 
learning process V.L 


of the 


THE RECORDER: ITS TRADITION 
AND ITS TASKS. By Hildemarie 
Peter. Translated from the German 
by Stanley Godman. (New York: C., F. 
Peters Corporation, agents, [1953]), 
1958. 76 pp. $3.00. 


The recorder, a popular household mu 
sical instrument from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries, is 
once again coming into increasing favor. 
Widely used in the schools and homes 
of European countries, it is finding in 
this country, sometimes with active sup 
port, sometimes without it, a new popu 
larity in this, the twentieth century. 
It has an extensive and valuable litera 
ture of its own. While comparatively 
easy of approach, it also can make 
severe technical and artistic demands 
upon the performer. 

It is of more than passing interest, 
therefore, that this book by an assiduous 
student of the recorder is made available 
in an excellent English translation from 
the German by Sianley Godman, In four 
major sections tie author discusses “The 
Structure and Acoustic Principles of 
the Recorder,” “Practical Problems of 
Recorder Playing,” “The Recorder in the 
Music and Instrumentation of the Late 
Middle Ages and the Baroque” and “The 
Recorder in the Present.” Traditional 
fingerings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth together with those now used 
in the twentieth century are graphically 
illustrated and explained. The discus 
sion of the art of embellishment and the 
traditions surrounding the use of figura 
tions in music are of significant im 
portance not only to the recorder player 
per se but to musicians generally. Ma 
terials of instruction are evaluated and 
a sound case is put forward for the 
greater use of the instrument in public 
and private education. The author in 
cludes a helpful and informative bibli 
ography 

We regard this small book of impor 
tance to music education not only be 
cause it provides a further means for 
enriching a program of music instruc 
tion on a sound and defensible basis, 
but also because of the fact that here 
at hand lies a means for amateurs to 
explore in a meaningful way an unde 
ervedly neglected and important seg 
ment of over four centuries of musical 
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MUSIC IN THE MEDIEVAL AND RE- 
NAISSANCE UNIVERSITIES. By Nan 
Cooke Carpenter (Norman, Okla 
University of Oklahoma Press), 1958 
394 pp. $6.00, 


Nan Cooke Carpenter, professor of Eng 
lish at Montana State University, has, in 
this extensive and articulate study, made 
a significant and noteworthy contribution 
to a neglected field of musical scholar 
hip. Based upon her doctoral disser 
tation completed at Yale University in 
the field of music history, this book has 
been the subject of a decade of patient, 
careful sifting of original resources and 
has gone through several revisions 
hort sections have appeared as articles 
n the Journal of Research in Music 
Education and in the Musical Quarterly 
Dr. Carpenter planned her investigation 
around four major divisions: (1) The 
Study of Music Before the Founding of 
the Medieval Universities, (2) The Study 
of Music in the Medieval Universities, 
3) The Study of Music in the Renai 
ance Universitie and (4 The Influ 
ence of the Universities upon the Culti 
vation of Music in the Chief Countri« 
of Europe. The study is richly docu 
mented, written in clean, crisp language 
and throws light upon an aspect of mu 
ical history long neglected It forms 
the basis for further mining into a rich 
and fruitful lode of knowledge. It is of 
particular significance to students in 
music education not only because it 
deals with the historical backgrounds 
pertinent to the subject, but also be 
cause it exemplifies so well a standard 
of scholarship which is too infrequently 
ichieved by graduate students who write 
the field of music education 
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The Fred Waring 
Music Workshop 
Presents... 


by Livingston Gearhart 


Brand new addition to a fabulous series 
Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 

Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop 
Offering a rare combination of academic 


soundness and imaginative freshness 


One of the most obvious and pitiful weaknesses in American choral 
music today is the lack of men who have learned to enjoy the pleasures 
of singing in harmony 

GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS is a great stride forward along the 
road that leads to enthusiastic participation in singing by men and boys 
who are presently non-singers or half-hearted singers 

For the “already-initiated,’ GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS will be 
the most refreshing event in their singing lifetime! 

For the don't-care-if-I-sing-or-not fellows, GENTLEMEN SONG 
STERS will let them discover what others have been trying to tell 
them for years 

Singing can be an exciting experience for men and boys. (You and 
we know that, but many of them are still waiting to be convinced 
GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS will convince them 

GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS includes songs of many varieties 
fun and folk songs hymns and sacred songs Christmas songs 

spirituals and original compositions— but with one thing in com 
mon— they will each attract and hold the interest of masculine singers 

Livingston Gearhart’s arrangements for GENTLEMEN SONG 
STERS are mostly for TBB and TB, with a few for TTBB. But—don't 
let that information confuse you! These arrangements are like no other 
male voice arrangements you've ever seen! 

The combination of Livingston Gearhart’s creative, original ap 
proach to the treatment of each song, and Dr. Lara Hoggard's careful 
editing, make GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS a truly extraordinary 
collection 

If you work with any boys’ or men's voices, as part of your mixed 
chorus or otherwise, you'll find use for GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS 
You may even have to let them start a Glee Club to satisy the demand! 

To receive an Introductory Copy, AT NO CHARGE, send the 
coupon today! 


To: Shawnee Press, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send me, immediately upon publication, an 
Introductory Copy of Livingston Gearhart's GENTLEMEN 
SONGSTERS, at no charge 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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ee Se. 
BOOK SEVEN 
BOOK EIGHT 
Compiled and edited by 
Karl D. Ernst 
Hartley D. Snyder 
Alex H. Zimmerman 
each 2.85 net* 


BOOK EIGHT 
KINDERGARTEN 


Here are two books for students, offering a variety of music activities. 
Foremost is the singing of many unison and easy part songs, including 
familiar ones in a “new dress.”’ There is an extensive use of instruments, 
with other parallel experiences in rhythm, harmony, music history and 
listening. Easy accompaniments are included but care has been taken to 


present a clean, open page. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Compiled and edited by 
Rose Marie Grentzer 
Marguerite V. Hood 
3.60 net* 


This is a book of songs and varied music activities. There 
are many familiar songs and games, as well as new ones, 
with brief suggestions preceding each song. Opportunities to 
participate and grow are on every page; enchanting song 
plays, delightful music for quiet listening, and a com- 
prehensive index are included. 


Bowmar Records for these books 


Two 78 rpm record albums have been produced for each 
of these three books and provide an opportunity to observe 
different voice types, fine enunciation and style, and an 
awareness of instrumental tone color. The albums may be 
secured from your educational record dealer or direct from 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. KINDERGARTEN albums, 
4.95 each; SEvEN and E1Gurt, 5.95 each. 


Write for copies of these books on approval. 





A Manual for Teachers for Book SeveN and Book EIGHT 
is a concise booklet of suggestions for teaching a balanced 
program and some basic concepts on music and the young 


adolescent. 1.00 list 


"Net prices can be allowed only on quantity textbook orders from 


dealers and educational institutior.s. 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. +» 1834 Ridge Ave. «+ Evanston « Illinois 





